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ABSTRACT 

This dissertation argues rhetorical studies can put affective atmospheres to productive use 
in studying contemporary public controversies as spaces of feeling that animate extended public 
engagement operating across various media. Rhetorical Studies has frequently focused on the 
moments of rupture that resist institutional adjudication and provide inventional space for 
counterpublic critique of hegemonic cultural discourses. Attending to affective atmospheres, 
however, profoundly reorients the rhetorical critic to work against the impulse to silo the historic, 
affective, and mediated facets of controversy to evaluate the intimacies of public life more fully. 
The felt entanglements of rhetoric, media, and race are experienced as the impressions of public 
life that condition and are conditioned by the extension, surfacing, and (attempted) disappearing 
of bodies in shared space. This dissertation takes up the viral Internet figure of BBQ Becky, a 
white woman named Jennifer Schulte who rose to infamy for calling 911 over two Black men 
grilling in a public park, to illustrate the rhetorical complexity of contemporary public 
controversy. BBQ Becky first appears to be a punchline borne of a cultural anomaly, but this 
dissertation reveals how Schulte’s actions are expected within white women’s cultural 
dispositions. My analysis spans across public goods, public space, and publicity to reveal the 
longstanding histories of anti-Black, settler colonial rhetorics that capacitate media surveillance 
to create specific affective atmospheres of white femininity that have become controversial. 


Focusing on three interrelated, rhetorical performances—the creation of 911 as a tool of racial 


ili 


discipline, the emboldened actions both of Schulte and Snider based in settler colonial notions of 
belonging, and the constitution of extended public engagement around BBQ Becky via Internet 
memes—lI provide a critical affective analysis that challenges rhetorical assumptions of what 
constitutes a controversy and how they arise in public life. This dissertation argues controversial 
figures within Internet culture present fecund ground to understand how longstanding histories 
can be ruptured with impressing force to begin generating substantive renegotiation of various 


public goods in meaningful ways. 
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Introduction: Attuning to the Affective Atmospheres of Public Controversy 


On April 29, 2018, a white woman called the Oakland Police Department on an African 
American man using a charcoal grill in an Oakland public park. The entire event took place over 
three hours, infamously leading the woman to become known as “BBQ Becky.” This interaction 
is worth recalling at length for its “erupt[ion] into a national controversy” and continued public 
afterlife.” 

In the initial 911 call by the white woman, she states: “Id like to report that someone is 
illegally using a charcoal grill in a non-designated area in Lake Merritt Park near Cleveland 


Cascade. I’d like it dealt with immediately so that coals don’t burn more children and we have to 


' Throughout this project references to Black individuals will vary. Whenever possible, I use the racial identifier the 
person uses themselves—e.g. Abram and Smith referring to themselves as “African American” but Williams using 
“Black.” I do not want to remove the agency of these individuals to identify how they desire. If that information is 
not readily available, I use the term “Black” to refer to the global condition of individuals racialized as such. This is 
resonant with much Afro-Pessimist thought and Blackness Studies as it re-orients race as not white and non-white, 
but as Black and non-Black. Admittedly, “Black” loses some cultural specificity that is offered by identifications 
such as “African American,” “Afro-Latine,” and “Afro-Caribbean” to mention a few. Black, however, offers a direct 
route to affective dimensions of how co-presence with individuals rac(ializ)ed as Black is experienced without 
cultural specificity. In Afro-Pessimist terms, co-presence is experienced with either Black bodies or non-Black 
bodies. For more, see: Frantz Fanon, “The Fact of Blackness,” in Black Skin, White Masks, trans. Richard Philcox, 
Revised edition (New York : Berkeley, Calif.: Grove Press, 2008), 82-108; Frank B. Wilderson ITI et al., “Editors’ 
Introduction,” in Afro-Pessimism: An Introduction, ed. Frank B. Wilderson III et al. (Minneapolis: racked & 
dispatched, 2017), 7-14. 

“Simone Aponte, “2 Investigates Obtains ‘BBQ Becky’s’ Viral 911 Calls,” Local News, KTVU FOX 2 (KTVU 
FOX 2, September 2, 2018), https://www.ktvu.com/news/2-investigates-obtains-bbq-beckys-viral-9 1 1-calls; Alexa 
Mae Asperin, “Oakland’s ‘BBQ Becky’ Makes Appearance on Saturday Night Live,” Local News, KRON4 (blog), 
May 21, 2018, https://www.kron4.com/news/national/oaklands-bbq-becky-makes-appearance-on-saturday-night- 
live/; DNas, “Oakland’s Second ‘BBQing While Black’ Party Draws Big Crowds — Event Is a Response to Last 
Year’s Viral ‘#BBQBecky’ Video #BBQnWhileBlack #Oakland #LakeMerritt Https://T.Co/IFKheEf6GB,” Twitter, 
July 22, 2019, https://twitter.com/DNas/status/1 153305479197540354; Antonia Noori Farzan, “BBQ Becky, Permit 
Patty and Cornerstore Caroline: Too ‘Cutesy’ for Those White Women Calling Police on Black People?,” 
Washington Post, October 19, 2018, https://www.washingtonpost.com/news/morning-mix/wp/2018/10/19/bbq- 
becky-permit-patty-and-cornerstore-caroline-too-cutesy-for-those-white-women-calling-cops-on-blacks/; Marisa 
Kendall, “Oakland’s Second ‘BBQing While Black’ Party Draws Big Crowds,” The Mercury News, July 22, 2019, 
sec. California News, https:/Awww.mercurynews.com/2019/07/21/oaklands-second-bbqing-while-black-party-draws- 
big-crowds/; Niecy Nash, Taige Jensen, and Jenn Lyon, “To the Next ‘BBQ Becky’: Don’t Call 911. Call 1-844- 
WYT-FEAR.,” The New York Times, October 22, 2018, sec. Opinion, 
https://www.nytimes.com/2018/10/22/opinion/calling-police-racism-wyt-fear.html. 


pay more taxes.”? According to records, the call lasts about two minutes, and she describes the 
“African American” man with a “heavier...more muscular build” before hanging up.* The 
congeniality of the call, however, did not extend to those in the immediate area. 

Jennifer Schulte, the woman, approached Onsayo “Deacon” Abram, the man, and told 
him that he was not allowed to be in the park. Abram told Schulte he had grilled in that exact 
spot for years given the fact his home was right across the street.> Nevertheless, Schulte 
continued to question Abram aggressively, prompting AJ Williams, a Black woman passing by, 
to stop and bear witness by live tweeting the interactions, and to criticize the situation.® Schulte 
did not back down, telling Williams to “mind [her] fucking business. This is my property.’”’ 

During the interaction, Abram texted his friend Donte Kenzie Smith. As Smith, an 


African American man, approached the group, Schulte exclaimed, “Oh great, another n[-----].”* 


3 Aponte; “Jenniferschulte,” Document Cloud, accessed April 9, 2021, 
https://www.documentcloud.org/documents/4483079-Jenniferschulte. 

4 Aponte; Hilary Hanson, “Listen To Full 911 Audio Of ‘BBQ Becky’ Calling Cops On Black Men Grilling,” 
Huffington Post, September 2, 2018, sec. Black Voices, https://www.huffingtonpost.com/entry/bbq-becky-9 | 1 -calls- 
grill us 5b8c0f07e4b0162f4724a74c 

5 Michelle Dione Snider, White Woman Called Out for Racially Targeting Black Men Having BBQ in Oakland, 
YouTube (Oakland, CA, 2018), https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Fh9D_PUe7QI; Momo Chang, “Kenzie Smith 
Speaks Out,” East Bay Express, May 30, 2018, sec. News, https://www.eastbayexpress.com/oakland/kenzie-smith- 
speaks-out/Content?0id=165 13492; Joy Elan, “White Privilege Used to Fight Racially Charged Harassment at Lake 
Merritt,” The Panther Times, May 2, 2018, https://panthertimes.com/2018/05/02/white-privilege-used-to-fight- 
racially-charged-harassment-at-lake-merritt/. 

® Williams’ experience is chronicled in a thread of roughly 30 tweets. All subsequent tweets can be found at this 
address, so for brevity I have elected to only cite the first entry throughout. AJ Williams, “So Today I’m at Lake 
Merritt and Minding My Black Ass Business. As I Finish My Jog (Let’s Be Real, Fast Walk) I Notice This White 
Woman Being Really Aggressive towards the Black Guy. I’m Nosey so I Stop to Observe.,” Twitter, 
@ajwilliamsco, April 29, 2018, https://twitter.com/ajwilliamsco/status/990696297509208064. 

7 Chang, “Kenzie Smith Speaks Out”; Williams, “So Today.” 

8 While the original transcript shows the n-word, I have chosen, as a white person, not to use that word throughout 
this research project in order not to make its power appear casual or that its historical weight can be taken-for- 
granted as acceptable. Further, I recognize the affective power this word continues to hold in producing both 
continued trauma as well as feelings of non-belonging for Black folks. For more, see: Jasmine D. Williams, Ashley 
N. Woodson, and Tanner LeBaron Wallace, “‘Can We Say the N-Word?’: Exploring Psychological Safety During 
Race Talk,” Research in Human Development 13, no. 1 (January 2, 2016): 15-31, 
https://doi.org/10.1080/15427609.2016.1141279; Lexi Gee and Sarah Wood, “A Collaborative Dialogue on the N- 
Word in a University Classroom,” Transformations: The Journal of Inclusive Scholarship and Pedagogy 28, no. 2 
(2018): 210-28, https://doi.org/10.1353/tnf.2018.0015; Gregory S. Parks and Shayne E. Jones, “N[-----]: A Critical 


Schulte then told Abram, Smith, and Williams, “This is my park ... You are not allowed to be 
here! I’m on the phone with the police, and you’re all going to jail!’ She continued to harass the 
group for nearly two hours. 

As Schulte continued to request police presence at the park and repeatedly to tell the men 
they were going to jail, Smith sent his then-wife a picture of Schulte with the message: “If I go to 
jail this who did it to me.’’!° His then-wife, Michelle Dione Snider, left her brunch “up the street” 
and came to the park, where she began filming Schulte’s actions with her cell phone and 
providing an account of what had lead up to that moment.!! The first filmed question is from 
Snider, a white woman, asking Schulte what this issue is with Abram’s barbeque; Schulte 
remains quiet, looking off to the right of Snider.!? Pictured in the background, Smith laughs 
saying, “Oh, now she don’t wanna talk.” Schulte sighs before responding that it is illegal to have 
a grill in the park.'8 

Schulte’s tone in her response to Snider stands in stark contrast to how she spoke to the 


men and Williams. The vitriol with which Schulte reportedly spoke to the Black individuals was 


Race Realist Analysis of the N-Word within Hate Crimes Law Criminal Law,” Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology 98, no. 4 (2008 2007): 1305-52. 

° Elan, “White Privilege”; Chang, “Kenzie Smith Speaks Out’; Snider, BBO in Oakland. 

'0 Chang, “Kenzie Smith Speaks Out”; Snider, BBQ in Oakland. 

'! Snider and Smith divorced a few months after Snider’s video went viral. In the time between the divorce and the 
writing of this dissertation, Snider has publicly come out as bisexual and currently co-hosts a podcast (which is also 
videoed and posted to YouTube) about sex with her “best friend,” Nani Lucas, who is a woman of color. Snider has 
also created an OnlyFans account. Both are aimed at promoting feminine sexuality and self-expression. 

Shortly after the events, Smith also wound up running for Oakland City Council on the platform of deterring racist 
uses of 911. He, unfortunately, did not win the general election. 


https://ballotpedia.org/Donte_Kenzie_Smith; Brandon E. Patterson, “#BBQBecky Called the Cops on Kenzie Smith. 
Now He’s Running for Oakland City Council.,” Mother Jones, July 4, 2018, sec. Politics, 
https://www.motherjones.com/politics/2018/07/bbqbecky-called-cops-on-kenzie-smith-now-running-for-oakland- 
city-council/. 

2 Snider, BBO in Oakland. 

'3 Snider. 


replaced with a soft, sweet tone. Snider herself pointed out the difference, saying Schulte was 
giving her the “white lady treatment.”'4 Indeed, the entanglements of whiteness and femininity 
are central to discussions of this case in public culture, particularly marked by Schulte’s 
aggression toward the Black individuals at the park as well as her use of “white women’s tears” 
to compel police to the scene. 

According to Schulte, race wasn’t the impetus of her actions or tone. In the YouTube 
video, she even told the operator on the other end of her phone she did not understand what her 
race or the race of the men had to do with anything—and yet, she readily disclosed the race of 
the men while being reluctant to disclose her own.!° From Schulte’s own “colorblind” 
perspective, it was the act and not the scene nor actors that provoked her actions. As we discover 
subsequently, Schulte was an environmental scientist with a PhD from Stanford University and 
(reportedly) previously worked as a Senior Project Manager of Air Quality in San Francisco.!’ 
While this history positions Schulte as an environmentalist possibly concerned about air 
pollution, which is a regular topic of concern in the Bay Area, the air quality throughout the Bay 


Area that day was rated a 38 out of 500, which is in the “Good” range.!® Further, Schulte 


4 Snider; Williams, “So Today”; Ashli Quesinberry Stokes, “Constituting Southern Feminists: Women’s Liberation 
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Women of Color,” College Student Affairs Journal 26, no. 2 (Spring 2007): 208-15; Vron Ware, Beyond the Pale: 
White Women, Racism, and History (Verso Books, 2015). 

® Snider, BBQ in Oakland. 

T Schulte’s exact employment at the time of the video and initial controversy is unclear. A LinkedIn page attributed 
to her was found, which lead to the false assumption she was a professor at Stanford, and the page was quickly 
deleted. “Dr. Jennifer Schulte Is Not a Stanford Professor, but Allegedly, She Is BBQ Becky!,” RabbleRouser 
(blog), May 16, 2018, https://rabblerouser.blog/2018/05/16/dr-jennifer-schulte-is-not-a-stanford-professor-but-she- 
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'8 The San Francisco Bay Area utilizes the “Spare the Air” campaign to mark when residents can do certain 
activities, such as have fires or barbeques. Violations to Spare the Air Days/Alerts are fined at increasing rates per 
violation on record. On their website, the program’s “Wood Burning Rule” notes: “While fires for cooking are not 
prohibited during Spare the Air Alerts, consider public health and be mindful of air quality on these days. Consider 
using a gas or propane barbecue rather than a wood or charcoal-fired cooking device” (emphasis added). 


articulates her own concerns as (1) the il/legality of the grill to that area, (2) the potential dangers 
to children, and (3) the potential increase of taxes to residents. If Schulte invoked her expertise, it 
was not recorded in any of the various artifacts surrounding the events. Schulte did, however, 
reiterate her concern about the policy on charcoal grills in that area and her concern for 
hypothetical children multiple times in Snider’s video. There was a law put in place to prohibit 
charcoal grills in certain areas of the park after “a report of a child being burned by discarded 
coal at the lake,” but that 2015 incident was the first and only of its kind reported to the police 
and Parks and Recreation departments.'? The area Abram set up his charcoal grill only allowed 
non-charcoal grills. As one news outlet reported a year after the event: “While Schulte believed 
she was in the right to be reporting on the minor infraction, she became a teaching moment for 
white America when it comes to the singling out of [B]lack people for unnecessary police 
attention.”””° Further, it prompted a growing national conversation on how policing too often has 
deadly results for Black individuals in the US, making the stakes of “‘frivolous” calls higher.*! 
Nearly three hours after Schulte initially called, tales of a white woman being stalked and 


harassed by African American men did draw Oakland police to the scene.”” At that point, Schulte 
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Oakland,” HuffPost, May 18, 2018, https://www.huffpost.com/entry/woman-calls-police-oakland- 
barbecue_n_5af50125e4b00d7e4c 18f741. 
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Justice, September 2020); Williams, “So Today.” 

>? Chang, “Kenzie Smith Speaks Out”; Williams, “So Today”; Hanson. 


broke into a fit of animated sobbing and hyperventilating.”? The erratic nature of Schulte’s 
actions prompted police to assess her again for an involuntary psychiatric hold.*4 (Chapter 2 
looks more closely at Schulte’s actions during these moments.) Schulte was ultimately let go, 
and the men were told the charcoal law she cited was true but unenforced.”° Abram and Smith 
stayed in the park.”° No tickets were issued nor arrests made. 

Snider, though, posted her video to YouTube the same day, which was quickly 
(re)circulated across various social media platforms, giving Schulte’s actions an afterlife that 
continues today as I write.”’ For instance, one week after the video was uploaded, a large group 
of Black Oakland residents gathered in the public park to grill and to celebrate their belonging; 
this event continued in 2019 and was expected to happen again in 2020 until the COVID-19 
pandemic.”* Lake Merritt served as a protest space after the murder of George Floyd in May 
2020 as well as host to other “protest parties” (like the BBQ’n While Black events) leading 
(white) Oakland residents to complain and the city council to enact limitations of public presence 
in the park.”? Ironically, legislation began to be introduced nationally to deter frivolous police 
calls, like Schulte’s shortly after April 2018 and continuing today.*° Schulte’s actions, then, 


serve as an important touchstone of “white caller crime” given that each new instance is directly 


3 Snider, BBO in Oakland. 

24 Hanson, “Full 911 Audio.” 

5 Chang, “Kenzie Smith Speaks Out”; Hanson, “Full 911 Audio”; Elan, “White Privilege.” 
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articulated to Schulte/Becky, making this controversy the norm by which the broader 
phenomenon often is judged.*! 

Since gaining viral infamy, Schulte has become known throughout social media as “BBQ 
Becky.” Sean Carter, a Facebook user who regularly posts about social justice issues, coined the 
moniker “BBQ Becky” because the broader public didn’t know Schulte’s name until after the 
video went viral.*? Carter chose “Becky” both for its alliterative value as well as the popularity 
of Beyoncé’s lyric, “He better call Becky with the good hair.”*? The song references the “other 
woman” in an affair, but more broadly, “Becky” has long been used to insult any “white woman 
who is ignorant of both her privilege and her prejudice.’** 

Becky has a much longer history as a figure within white femininity, though. The name 
first gained its pejorative connotation in the 1847 novel Vanity Fair.*> The antagonist, Becky 
Sharp, uses “her charm and ability to seduce wealthy men” to improve her social standing; this 
trope continued throughout literature.*° “Becky” was articulated to race relations in 1992 when 
Sir Mix-A-Lot’s “Baby Got Back” opened with a white woman telling her friend Becky to look 


at a Black woman’s butt, which she then denigrates as “so big”; this popular song then affirmed 


larger hips and butts as a refutation of the racist comments Becky and her friend.*” 
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Contemporarily, Becky is associated white women who use their embodied privilege to 
accomplish racist ends, often performing various historic tropes of white femininity as needing to 
be vigilant (Chapter 1), as emboldened by associations of property and nation-state (Chapter 2), 
and as iterative with each performance (Chapter 3). 

Social media users who shared clips and images of Schulte with the hashtag #BBQBecky 
used additional hashtags that reaffirmed Black bodies in public spaces and arguably underscored 
the or quotidian nature of interactions like Schulte’s with Abrams and Smith, including 
#OutdoorsForAll, #BBQnWhileBlack, and #LivingWhileBlack, to name a few.** The 
everydayness of these interactions begs the question of what made BBQ Becky such a 


controversial figure within US public culture? 


Analyzing the BBQ Becky Controversy 


This project argues that it is exactly because Jennifer Schulte’s actions were so commonplace it 
allowed extended public engagement on and with the subject. In other words, the everydayness 
of Schulte’s actions provided a widely appealing topos for (digital) public actors. Controversies 
are a staple of public culture as they demonstrate and arise from the textures of extended 


interactions in and among publics.*? I explore controversy as a heuristic in more detail below, but 
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Journal of Speech 80, no. 3 (August 1, 1994): 249-76, https://doi.org/10.1080/00335639409384072; Kent A. Ono 
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simply put, Kendall R. Phillips argues that controversies might best be appreciated as rhetorical 
disruptions and discord that resist adjudication from official venues and institutions.*° Given the 
prolonged nature of the interaction controversies constitute, they cannot be considered as a single 
event. Rather, controversies are indexed through moments of rupture informed by historically- 
sedimented ideas and norms. Schulte’s actions represent the affective undercurrents of feminine 
caucasity that animate much of US public culture; Snider’s confrontation of Schulte and 
recording it represent the rupture, as well as a traitorous caucasity I explore in Chapter 2.4! When 
digital public actors participate in discourse of BBQ Becky, they are both indexing the events at 
Lake Merritt and critiquing the larger logics that precipitated the interactions, involving cultural 
politics of race, gender, and nation-state. 

While lasting nearly three hours, Schulte’s interactions with Abram, Smith, Williams, 
and Snider do not constitute the controversy in and of themselves. Instead, I argue that they 
represent one part within the atmosphere of this controversy. This dissertation focuses on three 
inter-related performances that constitute the affective atmosphere of controversy of BBQ 
Becky: the utilization of 911 as a media infrastructure of racialized imaginaries; the emboldened 
whiteness that grounds itself in false notions of property; and the inventional use of Internet 
memes as fopoi of digital public deliberation and engagement. Taking these performances 


together, this dissertation illustrates how rhetoricians might more fully appreciate the 
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significance of the atmospheric nature of rhetorical controversies, as well as provide insights into 
hegemonic geographies of public spaces through white femininity. 

By atmospheric, I mean both the container and the contained; atmosphere is not only the 
envelope surrounding planetary bodies but also “the whole body of terrestrial air.’ 
Atmospheres are the scene of any and every action, but the atmosphere itself is also agentive, 
necessary for action to occur. Dora Zhang asserts that atmospheres are spaces of feeling that 
move individuals to participate in public action.** Likewise, Gernot Béhme’s work in new 
aesthetics believes atmospheres to be indefinable spaces of feeling that become the gestalt of 
experience for actors and subjects.** Thinking affectively, atmospheres operate similarly to Sara 
Ahmed’s “stickiness,” wherein affects and signs circulate within various constellations of bodies, 
signs, affects, and ideologies, glomming onto one another to produce associative meanings.*° In 
line with Ahmed and Zhang’s writings, Phaedra C. Pezzullo and Kathleen P. Hunt articulate 
atmospheres as an “affective, collective feeling constructed in ways that shape rhetorical 
possibilities and/or limitations.’”° It is from within the connective, associative spaces of meaning 
that atmospheres compel rhetorical performances based on actors’ social location and co- 


presence with other object and bodies. I contend, an atmospheric analysis prompts critics to 


consider how certain histories inform and demand certain actions—to think beyond the “event of 
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dissension” that has typically marked a controversy’s “beginning” and to extend the proxemics 
of interaction throughout physical and mediated co-presence that give controversy texture.*’ 

In seeking to work against rhetorical scholarship’s tendency to silo the affective facets of 
controversy, this dissertation asks: How does an atmospheric approach to BBQ Becky enrich our 
rhetorical understanding of the affective dynamics of controversy, particularly rhetorics of 
surveillance/policing as a public good, performances of intersectional identities in public space, 
and the means of sensemaking within contemporary digital publicity? 

While BBQ Becky is not exceptional as a pattern in US public culture, it is an exemplar 
of a sticking point in racial tensions.** It also provides a concrete instance to unpack the multiple 
layers of communication that constitute controversial atmospheres, including face to face, 911 
call centers, cell phones, and digital media networks (from platforms to the circulation of 
memes). While news of such controversies can seem unending in contemporary times, it is 
helpful to pause on one such moment to better understand how gendered, raced power is 


negotiated in rhetoric and culture. 


Definition of Key Terms 


To better contextualize my research question, I situate this work in three ongoing conversations. 
First, I consider the marginalized vernacular rhetorics of public controversy, rooted in the 


upholding and resistance of surveillance of rac(ializ)ed bodies. Then, I turn to the significance of 
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Mobility,” Women’s Studies in Communication 39, no. 2 (April 2, 2016): 122-26, 
https://doi.org/10.1080/07491409.2016.1176807. 
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affective atmospheres and how they create the conditions of possibility for the acclimatization of 
bodies to specific spaces based on their historically contextual social location. Constellating this 
dissertation through literatures on rhetoric, digital media, surveillance, race, gender, space and 
place, and affect allows for a fuller analysis that resists impulses to view this controversy as 


exceptional or anomalous. 


Marginalized Vernaculars in Rhetorical Controversies 


Rhetorical controversy is attributed to moments of discord and disruption.” As such, the tension 
indexed by controversy mainly results from challenging hegemonic norms and assumptions. 
They become worthy of our attention, then, for not only violations of cultural norms, but also for 
revealing what norms are operating in often unspoken yet meaningful ways. 

Controversy is rhetorically theorized as an extended disagreement within the public 
sphere (hereafter called “publics” to reference the multiplicity of spaces and uneven power 
relations throughout these modalities).°° Publics offers non-official forums for these 
disagreements to play out, but that does not mean publics are a disinterested forum. Often 
privileged by hegemonic ideology, dominant publics are interested in ameliorating dissent, 
especially that of minoritarian actors, to resume the status quo.°! Resistant to change, the 
“normalizing public sphere” often renders counterpublic rhetorical objections as ““banal’ and 
‘staged-for-media,’” making them more easily dismissed.°? However, G. Thomas Goodnight and 


Kathryn Olson note controversy also “flourishes at those sites of struggle where arguers criticize 


4° Phillips, “A Rhetoric of Controversy”; Olson and Goodnight, “Entanglements.” 
°° Phillips, “A Rhetoric of Controversy”; Olson and Goodnight, “Entanglements.” 
5! Sara Ahmed, The Promise of Happiness (Duke University Press, 2010). 
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and invent alternatives” to established norms, which continually offers new in-roads to the public 
sphere.°> Moments of dissent and sites of struggle can be articulated to one another in such a way 
that imbues controversy with the potential to disorient and displace hegemonic norms.*4 
Controversy sustains the inventional space for non-normative voices, but critics can fall into the 
trap of only attending to hegemonic discourses and institutions rather than the non-normative in 
these controversies. 

Extending work by Gerard A. Hauser, Kent A. Ono & John M. Sloop nuance the 
exchanges between Phillips and Goodnight (and co-authors) to shift scholars’ attention towards 
the vernacular in rhetorics of controversy. Vernacular rhetoric answers a “specific need, given 
historical power relations, to study communities that have been systematically ignored.”>> This 
allows critics a better understanding of how controversies extend through publics outside the 
official channels of adjudication.°° When the analysis of a controversy rests solely on 
“acceptable, privileged, dominant institutional” archives, institutional “interests in covering the 
issues” prevail, leaving those most oppressed and affected by the controversy silenced.*’ 
Vernacular discourse is generated by and directly relates to specific, local communities—often 
marginalized communities—which reveals what hegemony seeks to obscure.°® Ono and Sloop 
note that vernacular discourse is “culture: the music, art, criticism, dance, and architecture of 


local communities. ... everyday speech, conversations in homes, restaurants, and ‘on the 
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comer.””>? Thus, when incorporating the vernacular into the study of controversies, critics are 
able to engage the lived experiences of individuals most affected by controversy. Vernacular 
rhetoric resituates what has been called “banal” or “‘staged-for-media” as quotidian, emergent in 
media, and rhetorically fecund critiques of biopolitical media surveillance. 

This project attends to both the institutional and vernacular discourses of the BBQ Becky 
controversy to uncover the various levels at which media enables various means of social 
surveillance. Starting with the institutional history of 911, the US’s centralized emergency 
services number, and concluding with memes generated in digital public fora, this project 
interrogates the tyranny of whiteness in public space that is predicated on the attempted erasure 
of Native and Indigenous Peoples and aimed at the preclusion of non-white individuals.®’ The 
editors of Afro-Pessimsim: An Introduction underscore how “Racial categories exist relative to 
one another—obviously in grossly asymmetrical ways” that entail understanding how anti- 
Blackness and white supremacy undergirds all racial oppression.*! The proliferation of anti- 
Blackness throughout the various institutions of US life ensures their capacity to operate in 
concert to not only uphold whiteness’ conditions to thrive but also decapacitate and maim non- 
white individuals. 

Thus, critics must understand how institutions extend beyond just “police,” “law,” and 


more to include long-standing news outlets (like the New York Times, according to Ono and 
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Sloop) and the institutions of power and knowledge Michel Foucault analyzes, making them 
more insidious to public culture.* The dispositions demanded by white supremacist institutions 
become second nature to normative bodies, having become incorporated into, allowing the 
hegemonic to proliferate throughout every level of public culture. As institutional narratives 
become “natural,” they seek to cover over the oppositional arguments presented in a controversy, 
leaving the rhetoric of those most affected under-explored. Articulating the institutional 
narratives to the vernacular, however, presents critics the opportunity to better understand the 
complexities of controversies that arise. 

Rhetorical scholarship often focuses on singular events to mark the beginning of a 
controversy. Phillips, Goodnight, and Ono and Sloop all write about the New York City African 
Burial Grounds controversy, marked by the uncovering of the graves in 1991.°° More broadly, 
critical investigations into various controversies—including the “Ground Zero Mosque” 
controversy, the “white slavery” controversy, and the water fluoridation controversy—use the 
moment of disruption as the starting point to investigate a single “layer” of controversy. 


Beyond the distinction of vernacular versus institutional discourse, rhetorical scholarship on 
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controversy tends to concern itself with solely historic tailwinds giving rise to a controversy;°’ 
embodied resonances involved in a controversy;°* or, discursive and/or mediatized 
(re)presentations of an event marking the beginning of a controversy.® These flashpoints of 
controversy are alluring because they represent the moments of drama that precipitate a 
collective denaturalization and, ideally, renegotiation of hegemonic public culture. Yet, 
rhetorical critics can fall into the trap of myopia when focusing on the moments of rupture by 
failing to account for the historical contexts that have created the hegemonic discourses being 
interrupted. 

Because public culture often privileges the status quo, controversies mark the moments 
wherein counterpublic objections can no longer be ignored. Controversies, therefore, necessarily 
force public actors to acknowledge their relationality with counterpublic actors. The relationships 
between “members of a community” that come from “articulating mutual standing and 
connection” between public and counterpublic actors constitute an ideal version of public 
engagement.’? This ideal, however, requires an ignorance to how the structuring legacies of 
slavery manifest still in anti-Black public culture.”! As Ono and Sloop point out, when 
vernacular discourse is ignored, controversy is much more difficult to register within the 


institutionally recognized spheres of engagement.’”” In other words, since most institutions within 
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US culture are predicated on the subjection of the Black body to secure and extend whiteness, 
vernacular rhetorics present an avenue (especially for fellow non-Black scholars) around the 
obfuscating discourses of whiteness that thwart hegemonic public engagement on such topics.” 
Controversy presents an interesting moment wherein dominant public actors, in some ways, must 


acknowledge and critique the anti-Blackness public culture. 


Resisting and Upholding Necropolitical Surveillance through Digital Media 


Counterpublic discourses that seek to constitute a moment of controversy are often aimed at 
demystifying the asymmetrical practices of public culture and life that unevenly oppress certain 
groups. Foucault explores the state’s management of life and living in a culture as the biopolitics 
of making and letting live, which Achille Mbembe argues also constitutes the necropolitics of 
making and letting die.’4 The allocation of resources, implementation and maintenance of 
infrastructures, and machinations of violence based on group identity generate the felt 
experiences of safety and violability.’> As bodies align with and/or perform the norm, they are 


subsumed into an atmosphere that facilitates their extensions not only throughout space but time 
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given their capacitation to thrive.’° As the atmospheres of discrete life- and deathworlds 
sediment, the death—both social and literal—of certain actors becomes expected, and/or 
necessary for the continued life of another.’’ Governances use a myriad of strategies to discipline 
populations into life or death, but of specific interest to this dissertation are the strategies of 
surveillance and policing that target Black bodies as a means of extending the white body.’® 
Scholars have regularly discussed the technologies of surveillance that have evolved 
alongside the various institutions and infrastructures the guide everyday life.’? Foucault’s 
interrogations of criminal punishment via the panopticon and spectacle have been nuanced in 
Simone Browne’s recent work builds off scholars like Christina Sharpe, on how the “wake” of 
the Atlantic Slave Trade refined these same concepts and tactics as a means of racial discipline 
and surveillance.*° The foundational anti-Blackness that has constituted the US has operated in 
the manners of discipline, surveillance, and spectacle to both sentence Black bodies to a social 


and literal death as well as reifying the chokehold of whiteness and white supremacy on the 
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nation-state. In other words, the paradigm of enslavement utilizes various media alongside the 
Black body to facilitate the extension of whiteness.*! 

I use the term media to categorize these means of surveillance for two reasons: first, to 
highlight the extension and worldmaking capabilities of surveillance practices, and second, to 
implicate media more broadly within the practices of surveillance and worldmaking in 
contemporary public culture. Marshall McLuhan positioned media as going beyond the tools and 
modes of representation they make possible by arguing media is what constitutes human-ness.*” 
Troubling this through Black studies, Armond Towns argues media is an extension of whiteness 
that uses the Black body as the “raw materials” to realize its own humanity. Specifically, the 
Black body exhibits a mediality by disappearing once its content has been transmitted.*? The 
disappearance of any media facilitates the extension of the user—or the human—meaning the 
(continued) co-presence of Black bodies threatens the sanctity of white subjectivity.** Sustaining 
whiteness primes a disposition of vigilance that desires Black bodies only inasmuch as they can 
be consumed in the reification of white humanity. Thus, the understandings of media represented 
in this dissertation hinge upon understandings of extension, surfaces, and disappearance. 

Bodily extension through space is predicated on the constitution and dissolution of 


surfaces: As a body is allowed to extend throughout a space comfortably, it is not only granted a 
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larger surface upon which to thrive, but it also surfaces Others through the prevention of their 
extension into shared spaces.*° Uniting Towns’ Black Media Philosophy with Ahmed’s writing 
on bodily extension reveals how media is only ever “ready-at-hand” for certain (white) actors.*° 
When ready-at-hand, media facilitates the extension of white bodies by dissolving boundaries 
that would seek to contain them as well as dissolving the surface between self and media to 
disappear the media from consciousness.*’ Conversely, the whiteness of handiness or utility is 
experienced as a border to the non-white body; the extension of the white body necessarily 
constitutes a boundary that seeks to contain racialized Others.** 

As Ahmed writes, the queer body’s malignment to objects is experienced as failed 
orientation or non-use, bringing attention to the incapacity of bodily extension.*? The borders of 
media for non-white actors constitute the surfaces upon which whiteness can extend itself.”° 
These boundaries, however, become a site of surveillance for paranoid whiteness, attempting to 


solidify the permeable border of self and Other.’! As non-white bodies are distanced from the 
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spaces of whiteness, whiteness attempts to discipline them out of public consciousness. The 
spaces of disappearance Black (and other non-white) bodies are forced into are the deathworlds 
needed to constitute the biopolitical spaces for white supremacy to thrive. 

When surfacing media, critics cannot overlook both its infrastructural and ecological 
dynamics. Media infrastructures dictate the norms and normative functions of media and 
associated digital technologies; as I will elaborate on in Chapter 1, it is from these infrastructures 
that the utility of a medium is determined as it relates to normative, white bodies. In other words, 
infrastructures supply the dispositions needed to experience a medium as a surface rather than a 
boundary. The lines of extension made possible within and from these infrastructural 
dispositions constitute the media ecologies we operate within. Ecological views of media 
understand its co-constitutive nature alongside embodied action, meaning face-to-face 
hegemonic norms of a given culture transfer to the digital, wherein they can become more 
widespread *” Indeed, Ruha Benjamin traces how the anti-Black policies encapsulated by the Jim 
Crow Era are still active within the various technologies and digital media of everyday life to 
perpetuate instantiated racial hierarchies.?* Thus, the media infrastructural dispositions are 
influenced by existing hegemonic ideologies, like white supremacy, and therefore digitize the 


existing ecologies of bio- and necropolitical power. Digital media are premised on an anxious 
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whiteness that disciplines the Black (and/or non-white) body out of consciousness to (re)secure 
the extension of the white body.” 

However, just as these surfaces serve as fecund ground for violent whiteness, the 
rhetoricity of these boundaries also provide spaces of in(ter)vention of subaltern actors.”° To be 
sure, critics have remarked on the enclaved space of #BlackTwitter (and/or it’s emergent 
counterpart, #BlackTikTok) that, in Catherine R. Squires’ words, are “signified by the utilization 
of spaces and discourses that are hidden from the view of the dominant public sphere and the 
state ... [and] are dedicated to Black interests and needs”; these spaces foster “the creation of 
discourses and media by and for” Black actors.”° In other words, because the Black body must be 
disappeared to secure the feigned stability of whiteness, spaces of seclusion hold the potential to 
serve as spaces of invention and dissent for Black actors.?’ These subaltern networks regularly 
serve as fora to resist hegemonic infrastructures, to discuss experiences of racism, to re/create 


and re/circulate artifacts that critique the actions of white cultural actors.”8 
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Indeed, the subject matter of this dissertation is indebted to the in(ter)ventions of Black 
digital public actors. Although the video of Schulte’s actions was created and uploaded by a 
white woman (Snider), the cultural import of this controversy and BBQ Becky is because of 
various Black media. A Black Facebook user coined the name “BBQ Becky” based on the 
cultural import of a Black woman’s visual album, and BBQ Becky became a staple of Black 
Twitter meme culture. Further, as shown in the introduction of Chapter 2, Black Twitter served 
as the first place of digitizing Schulte’s actions as AJ Williams shared images and tweets of her 
experience. The spaces afforded by enclaved digital media capacitate actors to redirect 
infrastructural dispositions to disrupt oppressive logics. 

When racial controversy emerges in contemporary US public culture, public actors may 
deploy media to surface certain actions as undesirable, distancing themselves from the 
performer. Annie Hill interrogates this rhetorical maneuver of “This is not who we are” in 
Starbucks’ handling of a white woman manager calling 911 on two Black men waiting in the 
store to order drinks until their (white) friend arrived.”? Surfacing the racist white person in 
media constructs a paradoxical obfuscation of personal implications while also extending public 
engagement about these problematic figures. The person whose actions have been marked as 
offensive—often through objections by marginalized actors—may be cordoned off from the 
larger whole, experiencing media as a surface. Rather than disappearing the actions of that 
person (or their body entirely), media’s capacity of surfacing them works to divert attention from 
or conceal the similar actions of the larger whole. This explains why surfacing Schulte as a 


problematic white woman—as a Becky—can allow white public actors to divert attention away 
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from their own racist actions through digital media. BBQ Becky, then, becomes a public figure 
through which Black and white publics have the capacity to negotiate acts of resistance and 
conformity in relation to hegemonic racial attitudes. Still, the capacity of counterpublic 
discourses to emerge into the broader public sphere through controversy warrants further critical 


inquiry into these tactics. 


Emergent Digital Controversy and Affective Hashtags 


What makes Schulte’s case interesting is how this controversy arose in public discourse: memes. 
Broadly, Internet memes (memes for short) can be defined as “the linguistic, image, audio, and 
video texts created, circulated, and transformed by countless cultural participants across vast 
networks and collectives”; the most common formulation of memes is the articulation of text and 
image (can be still-image, .gif, or video) typically meant to solicit a laugh.'°° Either the text or 
image in each meme feature or reference a piece of cultural code that is integral to understanding 
the meme’s message.!°! Images from Snider’s YouTube video were articulated to anti-racist text 
admonishing the cultural norms Schulte performed (see, for example: Figures 3 and 5). This 


marks an interesting departure in controversy literature, which has yet to explore how digital 
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publicity creates the possibility for emergent controversies that might otherwise not gain much 
public attention (Chapter 3).! 

The moment of rupture indexed by controversy cannot be divorced from the historically- 
sedimented norms being resisted and objected to publicly. Public engagement has become 
increasingly digitized, making the digitally networked publics that constitute social media sites 
as the fora in which dissent and discord are expressed. Digital publics offer scholars a way to 
conceptualize online engagement as analogous to but distinct from tradition public engagement. 
Digital publicity has demanded reconsiderations of (in)access to and (im)mobility within the 
public sphere.'° Subjects historically excised from the traditional means of public engagement 
have been afforded new discursive space within digital publics.!°* However, hegemonic 
ideologies proliferate throughout digital publics, constraining the movements of certain actors 


and their discourses within digital space.'°> Digital publicity capacitates counterpublic actors and 


their rhetorical performances to reach broader, new audiences.'” It, perhaps, then, is no surprise 
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that digital publicity has played a significant role in contemporary US controversies about anti- 
Black racism and policing.!°’ 

Digital media makes possible the heightened circulation of affect generators throughout 
various networks, which creates inventional space for controversy to grow. Much like the 
balaclavas of Pussy Riot, the frill of Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg, or epideictic presidential 
speeches, images of Schulte and the hashtag #BBQBecky became a rallying point and channel 
for sensations of hate and disgust.!°% The impacts of “conductors of public feeling” grows as the 
events captured circulate more and more broadly.'® Feelings of disgust and hatred are 
transmitted further and further as they promoted collective identifications through “imitative 
feelings, thoughts, and behaviors.”’!!® Zizi Papacharrissi (alone and with co-authors) argues the 
rate at which an artifact circulates is increased through affective connections, which is resonant 
with Laurie E. Gries’ arguments that the more affect generated the deeper and quicker an artifact 


will reach various networks.'!! This gives discord a better chance of emerging from 
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counterpublic discourse into broader public discourse. Thus, the more affective attachments a 
moment of disruption constitutes, the more likely that moment resonates deeply within public 
culture. 

Affect is becoming more prevalent within rhetorical studies as the feeling and/of 
intensities and tensions that move us to action. The sensorial aspects of public life point 
rhetoricians to “that excitable point of conjoining ... that guides sensory perception.”!! Thus, 
Affect brings the communal nature of rhetoric (back) to the fore within Western rhetorical 


traditions and resonates with non-Western rhetorical traditions.'!* Indeed, African/a, Black, and 
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reciprocal solidarity and cooperation for mutual benefit of humanity” (Karenga, 2003, 14). As many authors cited 
throughout this dissertation have argued: much of Western rhetoric has been concerned with the denial of humanity 
for non-white actors. 

Affect offers a means of resisting this denial, but affect theory is still very much influenced by Western thought. 
Scholars like Tiara R. Na’puti, Aimee Carrillo Rowe, Christina Sharpe, Ersula J. Ore, Eve Tuck, and Dian Million 
(to name just a handful), offer analyses and arguments that seek to disrupt and resist the universalizing impulses of 
affect studies to center Indigenous, Native, and Black experiences of sensation, affect, and feeling within their own 
communities as well as within the ongoing projects of settler colonialism and white supremacy. 
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Native and Indigenous Studies have consistently emphasized the felt resonances of all rhetorical 
action throughout the community. The affective turn of rhetorical studies, as Erin J. Rand notes, 
has reinvigorated interrogations of “the inchoate intensities of affect, of marshaling them in the 
name and direction of ... particular ... goals of a particular movement or cause.”!'* The capacity 
of affect to be marshalled is integral to the study of contemporary digital publics, wherein 
affective investments toward particular moments are channeled through various media, like 
hashtags and memes.!!> 

Affective hashtags offer topoi for new coalitional possibilities, especially within social 
justice activism.'!° Indicative of this potential, Papacharissi and Maria de Fatima Oliveira trace 
the affective rhythms associated with #Egypt, the hashtag used during the 2011 Egyptian 


Revolution. They assert specific hashtags (e.g. #BlackLivesMatter, #MeToo) crowdsource 
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solidarity by creating affective investments in cries of injustice.''? Tara L. Conley further argues 
that Black Feminist hashtags (e.g. #WhyIStayed, #YouOkSis), in particular, “epitomize 
becoming as the process of permuting and rupturing dominant systems.”!!® Put differently, the 
rhetoric of difference encapsulated by these hashtags create discursive space needed for building 
“connections across time and space” and foster engagement on a topic.!!° 

Affective hashtags were pivotal to constituting the BBQ Becky controversy. Had Snider 
not taken and uploaded video of Schulte’s actions, the controversy may have never happened, or 
been far more localized. Hashtags are necessarily indexical—it was their created purpose—citing 
larger and/or (un)related conversations that each discrete use of the hashtag adds to. Beckies 
aren’t novel, nor is the racism and privilege of their actions; however, BBQ Becky marks an 
interesting case in how counterpublic actors might use hashtags to affectively organize public 
resistance and trouble hegemonic norms. 

Hashtags like #LivingWhileBlack have been used long before 2018 to categorize 
everyday occurrences of anti-Black racism; white Americans have regularly used 911 (among 
other racist policing technologies) to discipline Black bodies; disparaging memes of white 
women had been created and circulated before.'*° But BBQ Becky stands out regardless. The 
original video, almost twenty-five minutes long, is rarely circulated in full, but the affordances of 


digital media mean the most e/affective moments of the video could be sampled, circulated, and 
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manipulated into new artifacts and rhetorical performances. Scenes of Schulte standing stone- 
faced with wraparound sunglasses on, and her iPhone plugged into her hoodie pocket were 
(re)iterated throughout public culture from memes to news coverage to Saturday Night Live (See 
Chapter 3). Each time BBQ Becky is cited, it is indexing the everyday racism of white women in 
the United States that preceded Becky while also broadening to the public discourse that 
constitutes the controversy. These artifacts each also add to the affective atmosphere of the 


controversy. 


Locating Atmospheres of Intersectional Identities 


Atmospheres are mobile, scalable “spaces of feeling” that compel actors and constitute the 
scenes of contemporary public engagement.!?! Thinking rhetorically, atmospheres are both scene 
and agency of rhetorical action given that atmospheres create the conditions of possibility.'?* The 
atmosphere becomes more than just the total sum of its parts; it is the relation and interplay 
between all of these parts that mark the sensation of being in an atmosphere.!?? Atmospheres, as 
a structure of affect, are multi-faceted in both nature and how they are experienced; further, 
atmosphere’s imprecision allows it to scale the atmosphere of a room, a city, a nation, a social 


network.!4 It is from betwixt and between these overlapping constellations of relationality that 
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public culture emerges, reproduces, and mutates.!*° 

However, the gaseous, fluid nature of atmospheres connote a quality imperceptibility.!7° 
Andreas Philippopoulos-Mihalopoulos argues that institutional discourses are subsumed to the 
point of disappearance within an atmosphere, which mirrors Judith Butler’s incorporation.'*’ The 
most affective atmospheres often are the ones of which we are unaware, as they guide our 
actions out of habit rather than coercion. As public culture reaches a sense of stability, it begins 
to sediment those performances of habit that constitute stasis.'** Once actors have been 
enveloped in an atmosphere, the actions compelled by these spaces of feeling become expected. 
This dissertation situates itself within the contingent, connective space that atmospheres unite to 
understand how these atmospheres can perpetuate historic forms of oppression. !? 

Atmospheres swirl and shift, changing relations with the wind, contingently connecting 
to perpetuate public culture.'*° At the core, articulation and ecologies create fecund ground for 
rhetorical intervention into atmospheric theory. These connections cohere, or stick, subjects and 
objects to specific affects, creating metonymic economies of discourse.'*! Atmosphere emplaces 


the myriad of affective economies operating within any given rhetorical performance.!3* These 
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qualities and capacities of atmosphere lead Pezzullo and Hunt to note, atmospheres “offer 
compelling ways of approaching rhetorical conflicts, controversies, and failures.”!*3 This project 
attends to the controversies that arise from the affective associations that have “stuck” to Black 
men’s and white women’s bodies in historically repetitious ways.'** Black men’s bodies have 
become the corporeal metonymy of threat with US public culture, which has stuck notions of 
vulnerability to white women’s bodies in historically specific ways.'*> Whereas white women 
have sedimented as a corporeal metonym of the nation-state that must be protected. Critics must 
account for the historic sedimentations and co-constitutions of subjectivity as de-universalized, 
as specific to the articulations of intersectional identities and public space within a given public 
culture.'°° 

Looking to performance studies, postcolonial scholar Diana Taylor offers the concept of 
scenarios to historicize situations within their broader social and political contexts. Scenarios 
offer a triangulation between performance and performativity to understand how live participants 
are operating within structured, schematic plots with an intended, yet adaptable, end. 
Specifically, for Taylor, “Scenario requires use to wrestle with the social construction of bodies 
in particular contexts.”!>’ Rachel Hall, Torin Monahan, and Joshua Reeves note that Taylor’s 
scenario is often misread as reifying the binary between the archive and repertoire but her 


argument rather illustrates the entanglements of the two.'** Scenarios not only offer a 
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recontextualization of public action as historical reiterations but also “assert the overlapping 
frames or interpenetration of what we might have once referred to as the ‘live’ and the 
‘mediated’ in everyday embodied performances.”!*? Scenarios offer a means of understanding 
how the embodied and mediated layers of an atmosphere are nuanced through and emplaced 


within historically-sedimented structures and plots. 


Landing Space and Place 


Scholars sometimes deploy space and place in two related, but distinct, ways: as constraint of 
location or as metaphor.!4° Space and place constrain the critic’s inquiry, focusing on the 
rhetorical contours of that location; likewise, when analogizing a concept into “space,” the critic 
creates a delineation of what it is they are (or are not) investigating.'*! For French philosopher 
Michel de Certeau and queer Communication scholar Isaac West, space signifies practiced 
places; in much of Geography, these definitions are imagined in reverse. '*” For post-colonial 
Communication scholar Raka Shome, space is the general or expansive to place’s narrower 


specificity of a location on a map, often drawn by those in more dominant cultural roles.'* I 
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argue an atmospheric understanding of space furthers these established modes to conceptualize 
how the connective spaces between subjects, objects, places, and discourses all contribute to the 
gestalt experience of being situated within and amongst those connections. !“4 

Atmospheres bring critical attention to the historic inertia of a space that greases the 
surface of relations and intensities to extend certain bodies more easily than others.'4° The 
historic inertia of a space operates metonymically, enabling and perpetuating certain actions that 
are given force through the instantiated affective economies.'*° As the second chapter 
demonstrates, the dominant affective inertia within the United States is based in a settler 
affective atmosphere that perpetuates white ownership of public space. The logics of settler 
colonialism are just as much discursive as they are embodied and material, which is why Tiara R. 
Na’puti calls for critical attention to “the rhetorical power of remapping.”!*” It is colonial 
cartographic violence, the remapping, renaming, and (re)settling of Indigenous and Native lands, 
that aid in the (re)construction of spaces and places. '*8 

Native American and Indigenous Studies (NAIS) offers a larger taxonomy of place and 
space by underscoring the importance of /and within Native and Indigenous lives, as constituted 


both materially and culturally. Land’s importance “stretches far beyond its role as the space on 
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which human activity takes place; for Natives it is a significant source of literal and figurative 
power.”!4? More importantly, land is inextricably tied to bodily integrity as well as “sovereignty, 
belonging, rights, and responsibility.”'°° Here, NAIS positions land as a necessity for both space 
and place—and life more broadly. Land, therefore, holds the greatest potentiality and least 
specificity; whereas, place holds the least potentiality and greatest specificity.'*! In this section, I 
recast space and place through the lens of land within Native American and Indigenous Studies 
to better situate these concepts within rhetorics of coloniality. 

Land, within Indigenous communities, is inclusive of the water, sky, air, and 
underground.!*? Further, land is “peoplehood, relational, cosmological, and epistemological,” but 
settler colonialism is ignorant to land as little more than the pursuit of commodified 
“resources.” !3 Stephanie Nohelani Teves, Andrea Smith, and Michelle Raheja write that under 
settler colonialism, land’s power was refigured to focus on “rapid accumulation of resources and 
territories,” which allows for the “restructuring social, racial, and political orders.”'** Diverging 
slightly, Eve Tuck and Marica McKenzie write that land is the “ultimate pursuit” of settler 


colonialism—‘rather than extractions (spices, gold, or labor) as in other forms of 
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colonialism.”!°> The United States exemplifies this accumulation-based understanding of land, 
using the systematic dispossession and genocide of Native and Indigenous Peoples to secure the 
lands “from sea to shining sea” and beyond.!*° 

As the land was restructured socially, the space becoming known as “The United States” 
was also becoming (re)divided into new places. Re/situtating the scenes on public life within the 
slippages of land, space, and place most clearly reveals the machinations of colonial cartographic 
violence.!>’ Both space and place are predicated on the existence of land, which is often 
overlooked, especially in Communication and Rhetoric.'°* Land forces critical attention toward 
the fact settler societies (different spaces) require the “ongoing displacement and dispossession 
of [Indigenous] people[s] in relation to land.”!*? 

Thinking space through the lens of /and emphasizes the violent performances that makes 
space possible and vice versa. As mentioned above, many scholars in Communication have 
largely thought of space through metaphoric delineations of concepts. Environmental 


Communication marks an exception to this paradigm, wherein scholars regularly center the 


exploitation of land as well as Indigenous relations to the land within their analyses.'©° But more 
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broadly, as Shome notes, “Rarely do we [as Communication scholars] examine how, in the 
constitution and reconstitution of material space, the natural environment ends up being brought 
into th[e] web of spatial power relations by default.”!®! Here, Shome gestures to the concept of 
land, arguing that space is the division of land, or “natural environment,” but the land is often 
taken for granted in spatial analyses. If space is the (re)division of land, rather than “preexisting 
territories” or nations, then space is necessarily dynamic and performed through (re)iteration. 
Each delineation of material space—often accomplished via discourse—is “momentary 
articulation of moving matter” attempting to pin space to a particular division of land.'® This 
fluctuating view of material space is incompatible with settler colonialism’s sustained 
accumulation and occupation of lands, which is why it is a structure rather than an event.'™ 
Settler colonial spaces, like the US, only exist as long as they appear as static, which they 
attempt through notions of “property” and “nation-state” (Chapter 2).!° 

Although Native and Indigenous communities understand land to be the first “self-in- 
relation” embodied experience, settler colonialists understand their selves in relation to specific 
spaces.'® In other words, space takes precedent over land in settler articulations of belonging— 
e.g. “US soil” or “my country tis of thee, sweet land of liberty.”!®° These spaces are integral to 


the “containment of social bodies by foregrounding borders, positionality, and subjectivities,” 
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aimed at “the duty to care for, and enable the multiplication of, a specific population.”!®’ By that 
same token, these spaces are also deathworlds, wherein populations marked as not belonging to a 
space are part of the living dead experiencing social death.'®* As Tiffany Lethabo King 
prolifically argues, “For the human to continue to evolve as an unfettered form of self- 
actualizing (and expanding) form of Whiteness, Black and Indigenous people must die or be 
transformed into lesser forms of humanity—and, in some cases, become nonhuman 
altogether.’”’!® The logics of elimination that guide settler colonial necropolitics operate by 
rac(ializ)ing bodies that are marked as not belonging.'’° Indeed, settler colonial and racist 
hierarchies require these false taxonomies of self-in-relation to spaces as space has the 
malleability to be possessed by certain groups; Native and Indigenous understandings of land as 
well as their being in relation to the land must be denied and attempted to be disappeared for 
white settler claims to seem legitimate.'’! As discussed below, the racialized belonging of these 
spaces sediments over time into a racing of the space itself. As settler colonial spaces cultivate 
themselves through the dispossession of Indigenous Peoples, spaces begin to further delineate 
themselves into places. 

These white settler logics extend beyond the attempted discursive erasure of Native and 


Indigenous subjects to the erasure of other non-white subjects. At the heart of this is an erasure 
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of care and stewardship for the environment, which is commodified into property.'’? Carolyn 
Finney explores how this erasure constitutes specific geographies of experience for Black 
Americans. Collective and individual memories, connected to both “key historical moments such 
as slavery and Jim Crow segregation” and personal affiliations to land, shape the experiences of 
historic inertia that perpetuate exclusionary landscapes.'7? Towns explores similar themes in 
what he terms “geographies of pain” which specifically constrain the movements of Black 
women in public space.'’”* Given the emphasis of race in delineating experiences of space, non- 
white subjects find themselves “always bumping up against the social, economic, and historical 
processes,” creating “a landscape that [is] not always hospitable.”!”> The discursive effects of the 
social, economic, and historic norms of US culture have produced a racing of space that varies 
from the explicit—“Whites Only” signs during Jim Crow—to the more subtle—calls for 
“civility’”—with the goal of preventing the extension of non-white bodies into public.'”° 

Part of colonialism is its instantiation of new narratives, such as “histories” that begin 
with European colonization or myths of divine providence that guided “westward expansion.”!7’ 
These narratives create their own affective economies that create new atmospheres across the 


subdivided land.'’* As settlers rename places, they attempt to erase the affective associations, 


meanings, and attachments native and Indigenous peoples have with the underlying land (See 
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Chapter 2). Critics attending to /and within the taxonomies of space and place bring the granular 
textures of settler colonialism come into relief, elucidating the emplaced particularities of a wide- 
reaching structure that continually (re)invents itself. 

As this section has shown, space and place are the discursive division of land, and it is 
specific “atmospheres” becomes how those divisions are experienced. Ahmed argues bodies 
extend as spaces allow, but these spaces can also prevent the extension of certain bodies 
according to how they align to norms.'”? These norms are formed through affective associations 
that then influence and determine the experience of that space.'*° Affect compels the movement 
of bodies as they sense these intensities: bodies recoil from that which they fear or disgust, and 
conversely, bodies extend toward comfort or safety.'*! The violent iterations of belonging white 
settlers claim at the expense of non-white subjects hinge upon the creation of comforting 
atmospheres for those who have placed themselves at the top of the hierarchy that are at the same 
time abjecting to bodies that do not conform to hegemonic standards.'*? Thus, as land is 
discursively divided into discrete spaces and places, various affects begin articulating themselves 
to the signs and bodies of and in these spaces and places.!®? How a body aligns to the instantiated 


norm of a space influences the atmospheric experience of that space. 
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Inhabiting Racialized and Gendered Atmospheres 


The affects that have adhered to a body profoundly shape its relation to others as well as to 
space, meaning bodies only inhabit the spaces other bodies and object allow.'*4 Like other 
bodies, spaces can recoil or extend toward a body. It is within whatever spaces a body is allowed 
to extend that the processes of racialization and gendering are constituted; thus, how bodies are 
allowed to or prevented from extending into shared spaces is integral to the functions of white 
patriarchal supremacy. Colonial cartographic violence begins not only the instantiation of settler 
affective economies but also the racing and gendering of the spaces it renames.'** Within the 
spaces knowns as the United States, the discursive practices of the settler white supremacist 
patriarchy have given rise to what Audre Lorde called the mythic norm—or the white, cisgender, 
heterosexual, able-bodied, neurotypical, wealthy, Christian male—actor who continually seeks to 
reify their “dominance” within the culture.'*° As a type of body continuously and aggressively 
(re)asserts itself in various places and spaces, those spaces and places become raced and 
gendered to match that body.!*’ 

Rhetorics of race, then, are atmospheric, existing in the spaces between bodies, meaning 


its felt resonances directly influence public participation.'** Scholars have argued the extra- 
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corporeal nature of race disrupts attempts to pin race to blood quantum, flesh, or DNA, which 


has generated an understanding of race as performative.!°? 


If race is a speech act, then it is not 
rooted in the body; rather, race becomes in the space between actors—above the skin.!”° 
Likewise, race’s affective dimensions emerge as feelings (that) stick to certain bodies.!?! White 
male supremacist tropes of “loud” Latine individuals, “intimidating” Black men, “fragile” white 
women, and more all function to restrict the extension of these bodies into public space to afford 


the mythic male norm more space to comfortably expand.!*? Within the layers of relational 


space, bodies are racialized, in part, through the affective associations they carry. 
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Likewise, gender functions amidst a constellated spacing of bodies and objects. Thus far, 
gender has been argued as ecological, but atmosphere also incorporates the nodes of discrete 
performances to generate meaning through their historic situatedness.'°? A body becomes 
gendered, then, as objects and affects cohere to cultural tropes and norms.'** These tropes and 
norms shift over time, sliding one norm into a different gender. Scholars have accounted for the 
historic sedimentations of tropes and norms that have persisted to constitute patriarchal 
hierarchies and binaries of “boy” or “girl,” “man” or “woman.” !”° It is a culture’s instantiated 
norms dictate the extension of gendered bodies; bodies that conform to the norm fill the space 
while non-conforming bodies are confined by these norms, forced to shrink themselves.!”° 
Further, these instantiated norms dictate where gendered bodies are allowed to more easily 
extend—public, private, work, home. Thus, as a body is extended in and through its gender, 
gender becomes a major factor in how a body experiences the world, how it experiences any 
number of spaces. 

Each time a body performs race or gender, it does not perform just one thing (e.g. dress) 
or another (skin tone) or something else (affective disposition), rather, race and gender are 
contained in each of performance while also exceeding the sum of their parts.!?” Of course, as 


Black feminism illustrates, rhetorical performances cannot solely consider race or gender, 
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especially when considering the dynamics of oppression and discrimination.!°* Rhetorical actors 
do not feel spaces just as a woman or just as a Black person; rather, how a body attunes to its 
environment is predicated on how that body has been raced and gendered (and dis/abled and 
classed and so on). Additionally, historically sedimented tropes that cohere to bodies dictate the 
performances that are only contextually intelligible. For example, within the settler white 
supremacist patriarchy of the US, the trope of threatening Black men in public is “condition[s] 
and [is] conditioned by” the trope of vulnerable white women who are too “frail” for public 
life.!°? Articulating race and gender together within the concept of atmospheres allows for richer 
contextualization of how public engagement is experienced within a given public culture. 

The more readily a body matches the norms of a space (or seems to) the more easily that 
body will extend into the space. Excessive, maligned bodies hold the potential to shift 
atmospheres, causing what was once swirling with activity to come to an uncomfortable halt. 
Ahmed offers a concise example of this experience in Queer Phenomenology by recounting 
when she (a Pakistani-English woman) and a group of Black feminists walked into an academic 


conference of largely white men, bringing it to a halt by their very presence in the space.7°! 


When the racialization and/or gendering of a space and body do not match white male 
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supremacist ideals, the body becomes controversial, carrying with it the ability to disrupt the 
sedimented norms of that space. 

Ahmed conceives of affect and emotions as capable of “surfacing” bodies in certain 
ways, causing them to feel their emplaced contours.”” In the white male supremacist public 
culture of the United States, public space has been historically raced as white and male. Only 
white individuals—white cisgender, heterosexual, able-bodied, neurotypical, wealthy men, more 
specifically—enjoy the full extent of citizenship and associated rights.*°? Public space has 
become constructed as the providence of patriarchal whiteness, which means the norms of public 
space are made to become inhospitable to non-white, non-male individuals.*°* When public 
space and public actors recoil further from non-white bodies, those non-white bodies become 
further removed from dominant public imaginaries, allowing white male bodies to become 
(more) comfortable centering our own experiences. Safety and public space for white women, 


however, has a complicated history worth noting. 


Tracing White Feminine Atmospheres in White Male Supremacist Spaces 


The specific social location being interrogated throughout this dissertation is that of white 
cisgender women who are US citizens. Jennifer Schulte, Michelle Dione Snider, and BBQ Becky 
function as the touchstone actors in and as my entry into this atmosphere. As actors experience 
their surrounding and subsuming atmospheres, the spaces will seek to extend their bodies and 


facilitate their actions through various proximate media; or conversely, the spaces an actor 
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encounters will (along with other actors and objects in the space) recoil or otherwise try to 
disappear the repelling body from consciousness.” In short, white cisgender women are 
compelled to act in structured ways as they experience certain spaces within a white supremacist 
patriarchy. The intricacies of white cisgender women’s positionality within the US nation-state 
are encapsulated in Kimberlé Crenshaw’s “but for” and Mamta Motwani Accapadi’s “one up/one 
down” social location, wherein these actors are privileged by whiteness but oppressed by 
patriarchy.*°° As Chapter 1 explores, media that seek to extend the reach of white bodies 
necessitate a certain paranoia that never allows whiteness to fully rest in public. White 
restlessness in public is heightened when we consider the histories of gender oppression that 
confer a level of privilege to white women that is accessed inasmuch as they perform 
“appropriate” fear and vigilance in shared spaces.””” 

Within Western paternalistic cultures, white women have been positioned as a corporeal 
metonym for the nation-state, meaning any threat to their bodies is a threat to the nation-state 
itself.2°° These misogynistic associations have undergirded the creation of various media 
infrastructures that allegedly aim to protect white women’s sanctity and purity, relegating white 


women’s bodies and their safety to white male property.”°? Maria Lugones elucidates the 
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practices of purity as a politic of separation wherein the heterogenous must be split apart to 
ensure the impure cannot contaminate the pure.*!° Indeed, white male supremacy has used many 
of the same rhetorical strategies to secure the purity of the nation-state as are deployed to secure 
the purity of white women. The white male protection of white women was one of many 
measures against social pollution, “informs hegemonic attitudes regarding women, people of 
color, lower-income communities, and the ill.”?!' From chattel slavery, the one-drop rule, Jim 
Crow, and mass incarceration to the dispossession of Indigenous and Native lands, the capture of 
Indigenous and Native children to boarding schools, and the depiction of “wild landscapes,” and 
continued assaults on ancestral lands the US nation-state has often conflated a need to for white 
men to protect white women (from non-white bodies) with its own white settler projects of 
accumulation.7!? 

Within the scene of the US nation-state, hegemonic white women’s agency often was 
imagined through this articulation of nation-building, property, and protection. Indeed, rhetorical 
scholars have remarked on how white women’s association to landscapes—especially within the 
“frontier west”—paradoxically oppress and empower women.”!? The purity tropes of predatory 
Black men and fragile white women regularly animate anti-Black public discourse in US public 


culture; and, through the efficacy of these tropes, white women have been both sequestered from 
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public as well as taught to be vigilant when in public to avoid possibly threat.?!* Indeed, Rachel 
Hall’s analysis of rape-prevention discourses on college campuses create atmospheres of risk 
aversion, obligating “good” white women “to limit their mobility and social relations” to avoid 
the predatory Black male.*!> The white woman at the center of the murder of Emmett Till, 
Carolyn Bryant, also offers a quintessential exemplar of how white femininity, in particular, may 
operates as both a constraint and an affordance in US public culture. Bryant, i/Emmett Till 
whistled as if to catcall her, had been conditioned by the atmospheres of feminine fragility and 
racialized threat to affectively respond with fear; the very same atmosphere capacitated her to 
effectively deploy a lynch mob of townsfolk to “protect” her and her purity.”!° The 
infrastructures, events, and afterlives this dissertation interrogates surrounding BBQ Becky are 


operationalized by the same tropes and affective tailwinds of white femininity. 


Methodology and Chapter Overviews 


This dissertation builds of the extant scholarship detailing the methodological import of 
atmosphere by bringing it into closer conversation with rhetorical studies.*!’ Atmospheres stress 


how what has come before sets the conditions of possibility for any and all action as well as how 
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those undecidable actions condition and impress upon the atmosphere itself.7!® The interplays of 
rhetoric, history, and affect attend to the material and discursive contexts that prime the 
intensities and tensions of contemporary public engagement within any given atmosphere. Thus, 
I use a critical, affective approach that underscores the rhetorical nature of controversy by 
attending to public goods, public spaces, and publicity. 

Each chapter emphasizes a different layer of the atmosphere by focuses on three distinct, 
yet interrelated performances: the use of 911 as a public good, the dynamics of white femininity 
in public spaces, and the publicity afforded within contemporary digital publics. For these 
reasons, each chapter deploys its own discrete method that adds to the overall, atmospheric 
understanding of the BBQ Becky controversy. To conclude this Introduction, I quickly 
summarize the methods, archives, and arguments of each chapter. 

Chapter 1, “Developing Media Infrastructures for Racialized Imaginaries,” turns to the 
constructions of 911 as a novel public good within the history of surveillance in the US. Public 
goods lend themselves to the study of controversy for their same need for extended public 
engagement around specific topics.”!? This chapter operates as an affective historiography of the 
United States emergency services number, 911 (also referred to as “9-1-1”, to understand the 
conditions of possibility in which Jennifer Schulte acted. Beginning with its proposal in the 
1960s and concluding with its near-complete adoption in the early 2000s, I argue the history of 


911 reveals the creation of a(nother) media infrastructure that extends the reach of white bodies 
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by disappearing Black bodies through deploying the police.*”° Infrastructures are built on the 
desire to extend bodies through the articulation of various nodes, but this extension is predicated 
on an ideal user whose body is meant to be extended.”! Situating infrastructures in this way 
reveals their rhetoricity through the “activities that are involved in negotiating public life, 
including physical, ... emotion, and aural dimensions”—through the sensorial as much as the 
discursive.” As actors experience the surfacing capacity of media, they develop and become 
attuned to the dispositions infrastructures of public life demand. Discourses generated about, for, 
and by infrastructures conjure the idealized user of the constitutive media and the dispositions 
needed to facilitate the extension of these actors’ bodies. The public “need” for a centralized 
emergency services number is articulated to white desires for disappearing the Black body. 
Building upon the work of scholars like Armond Towns, Ersula Ore, and Rachel Hall, I illustrate 
how 911 operates on the undercurrents of anti-Black policing that give rise to vigilant white 
women who are presumed most at risk in multi-racial areas as well as vigilantism in rural areas 
that could not access centralized emergency services numbers.”? This argument is in dialogue 
with and extends the ongoing conversations of anti-Black policing and racial feelings in 


rhetorical studies.?74 
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The chapter’s archive assembles primary and secondary artifacts surrounding the creation 
and implementation of a centralized emergency services number in the US. First turning to the 
political germination of 911, I analyze the “Challenge of Crime to a Free Society” published in 
1967 by President Lyndon B. Johnson’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice and the 1968 “Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders.” These two federal documents not only called for the creation of a centralized 
emergency services number, but also directly articulated this need to the co-presence of Black 
bodies and white Americans. These two documents set the stage for 911 to be a media 
infrastructure aimed at allowing white Americans the capacity to perform racialized imaginaries 
of Black criminality and protect the whiteness of “free society” by deploying the police state. 
Most of the chapter then turns to print news coverage of the implementation of 911 throughout 
the nation-state to discern the everyday manifestations of this infrastructure. 

Chapter 2, “Caucasity at Odds,” looks at the performances of white femininity within 
public space to illustrate how both Schulte (racist aggressor) and Snider (white ally) are both 
capacitated by the same tropes of emboldened whiteness. This chapter specifically turns to the 
scenarios and scenes of “caucasity,” or Caucasian audacity, to understand the affective inertia 
propelling the actions of both women, though to different ends.””? Whereas Chapter 1 outlines 
the broader contexts, Chapter 2 localizes the dispositions of white actors using 911 as a tool of 
racial discipline to the events at what is contemporarily known as Lake Merritt outlined at the 
start of this Introduction. Analyzing these artifacts, I deploy Michael Harriot’s popular concept 


of “caucasity” with Taylor’s emphasis on space and place in performance to explore the 
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interpersonal, everyday invocations of property and gender to perpetuate the continued project of 
the settler colonial, anti-Black nation-state to dispossess Native and Indigenous Peoples and 
nations of their lands.*”° Because Schulte and Snider both use these tropes to different ends, 
caucasity is revealed as a scenario, guided by the historic inertia of white supremacy but open to 
redirection and possibly even decolonial possibilities.*?” As Tiara R. Na’puti argues, settler 
discourses work to renames lands as an attempt to deny Indigenous and Native Peoples 
belonging but that assertions of the original names and meanings disrupt the obfuscation of 
settler discourses and ideologies.*** The affective contours of a place gives rise to specific 
emboldened performances. The affective excesses of race and racialization demand critical 
attention, per Lisa A. Flores’s Deportable and Disposable, in thinking through the affective 
nature of racial recognition; using Schulte and Snider’s opposing performances, this chapter 
argues caucasity (or any form of racial affective inertia) can only be impressed upon when it 
recognizes the opposing force as impressing.””? The YouTube video Snider uploaded as well as 
Williams’ tweets illustrate what such an affective force might be: more caucasity.”*° 

This chapter’s archive consists explicitly of the digital media generated from and about 
the performances of caucasity. Constituting the largest fragment within the archive, Snider’s 


original video, which is just under twenty-five minutes in length, offers “real time” accounts of 
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the events as well as reflections from some of the actors involved. Further, the first-person view 
of the original video offers a digital co-presence for viewers to “situate ourselves in relationship 
to it; as participants, spectators, or witnesses, we [are allowed] to ‘be there,’ part of the act of 
transfer.””?! Incorporating more individuals into the audience of these performances, published 
interviews with and tweets from those involved as well as news coverage of the events 
supplement the videos. It is the capacity of this contemporary publicity that propelled these 
events into rhetorical controversy. 

Chapter 3, “Internet Memes as Rhetorical Controversy,” takes up the afterlife of 
Schulte’s actions and Snider’s video as a trope within contemporary Internet memes. As 
discussed above, memes are how the events at Lake Merritt became the moment of rupture that 
began the controversy. This chapter extends that by looking at how contemporary memes 
function through what I’m terming “enthymematic citationality,’ wherein viewers must supply 
the missing information generate meaning from the meme. This understanding is reliant upon the 
viewer having incorporated a certain level of cultural doxa because the missing information is 
not a single referent but rather a network of entangled associative meanings.*** I argue, then, 
these processes of meaning-making position memes as an inventive media to generate the 


necessary extended public engagement needed to constitute a controversy.”*? Memes from the 
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BBQ Becky controversy exemplify enthymematic citationality by requiring the viewer to supply 
not only the cultural understandings of a “Becky” but to supply also the correct affective 
response to a Becky, which is reproach. The iterable and participatory nature of memes allow 
them to function as topoi of public deliberation, citing a controversial cultural moment within a 
pithy message that is then re/circulated, re/manipulated, re/circulated and again.”** 

The most fragmented of the archives, this chapter surveys the means of sensemaking 
within Internet memes to understand the contemporary dynamics of publicity. I interrogate the 
memes associated with BBQ Becky (exemplified by Figures 3-5) that were circulated with the 
affective hashtag #BBQBecky. The ecological nature of digital media, with memes being posted 
across various platforms by multiple users, makes it difficult to quantify the total reach of a 
specific meme, but the prominence of these memes in search results, news articles, and iteration 
across media illustrate the import of BBQ Becky memes.?*> This is indicative of digital culture, 
though, and it is part of this chapter’s argument that actors must be able to articulate the 
connections between fragments of digital culture to understand them. Schulte as Becky makes 
little-to-no sense to actors who have not yet been subsumed into the atmosphere surrounding this 


controversy. 
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The Conclusion of this dissertation offers a consideration of another figure related to 
Becky in the atmospheres of racial controversy: Karen. Turning to this omnipresent villain, I 
offer preliminary implications of this research focusing on appeals to authority and enthymemes 
of discipline that impress upon and are impressed upon within public culture. I think discuss 
areas of future inquiry into affective atmospheres. Overall, this dissertation seeks to put 
rhetorical and atmospheric theory in productive conversation with one another to think through 


the tensions of contemporary public life. 
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Chapter 1: Developing Media Infrastructures for Racialized Imaginaries: An 


Affective Historiography of 911 Emergencies 


“T have no talisman that can shield you [Black folks] from the white imagination. The incantation 
‘I’m calling the police’ will be less potent coming from your mouth, and will not work in the 
same way. In the end, your utterance could backfire, causing you more pain.” 


—Latria Graham, “Out There, Nobody Can Hear You Scream”??° 


“T dialed 911 a long time ago 
Don't you see how late they're reactin' 
They only come and they come when they wanna” 


—Public Enemy, “911 Is a Joke”??’ 


“T spoke with you this morning and there has been [sic] no police calling me back. ... I don’t 
understand! That’s why I need a police officer to help me! ... I want the police to come! ... They 
usually call your cell phone when they’re here.” 


—Jennifer Schulte (aka BBQ Becky), April 29, 2018738 


Hello, 911, what’s your emergency? This phrase is spoken an estimated 240 million times 
annually in the United States.**? Calling 911 or other emergency services—or threatening to—is 
a multi-faceted communicative act that performatively constitutes an affective economy of 
emergency. The script of the 911 operator moves through identifying the contours of the 
emergency: where the emergency is occurring, who is involved in the emergency, the nature 


(medical, fire, police) of the response needed, the extent of the pain, damage, and/or 
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criminality.*4° In short, 911 emerges as a medium through which actors make (sense of) their 
worlds.”*! A centralized emergency services number offers the capacity to articulate bodies, 
spaces, and affects in previously unafforded ways. 

Operators not only gather information, but they are also trained in crisis communication, 
to help calm the caller and quickly make judgments to dispatch the appropriate response.?” 
Etymologically, emergency is the nominalization of the verb “emerge” using the “-ency” suffix, 
meaning it is the experience of someone or something coming out of an enclosed space into a 
shared space.”*? The modern colloquial understanding of emergency incorporates a level of 
“crisis,” which “urgently demand|[s] immediate action” or an immediate decision, such as the 
decision to call 911.744 More broadly, crisis denotes a dangerous violation of stasis, one that can 
be life-threatening.”* 911 calls include everything from heart attacks to fires to finding a dead 
body. 

Of course, 911 is not merely a universal, technical sphere. What constitutes a crisis 


depends on many elements from a subject’s experiences and culture and has afforded an 
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expanding notion of emergency. The Vera Institute of Justice published a report that noted most 
of the calls 911 Public Safety Access/Answering Points (PSAPs) receive annually are for non- 
criminal, non-violent complaints or wellness checks.”4° The report connects these non- 
emergency uses of 911 to an atmosphere that “overly emphasize[s] customer service, and risk 
aversion” which regularly dispatches police no matter how “innocuous the situation may 
seem.””4” White Americans have seemingly co-constituted 911 as a customer service helpline 
that deploys police to resolve complaints.”4* Tellingly, 911 calls are more prevalent in spaces 
where white residents are co-present with a larger percentage of non-white residents and often 
lead to the arrest of non-white individuals.?” 911 long has been critiqued as a white disciplinary 
technology that fails to protect Black bodies and, as the epigraphs imply, often seeks to remove 
them.?°? 

Scholars have regularly commented on the ontological security (read: safety) whiteness 
gains from the capture and disappearing of the Black body.”°! However, a recent turn has 
focused on the qualities and usages of media that facilitate and encapsulate the same moves.”*” 


Notably, Armond Towns’ work persuasively argues Black bodies are the collected “raw 
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materials” that must be disappeared for white bodies to constitute themselves as “human.””°? The 
Black body, then, may be imagined as a tool by white individuals that extends the reach of 
whiteness by fading out of consciousness or view; Towns notes this treatment of the Black body 
illustrates its “mediality.”*** Anti-Black, white supremacist societies deploy various strategies of 
perpetuating the disappearing of Black Bodies, such as mass enslavement, vagrancy laws, 
housing segregation, and more.”>> Of interest to this essay are the practices that articulate 
policing and media in the service of removing the emerging/ent Black body in public spaces. 
Rather than figures such as BBQ Becky being addressed as anomalies, this history aims to 
remind us how such calls were part of the initial affective and racialized design of 911’s 
infrastructure. 

More specifically, 911 operates as a media infrastructure that permeates our everyday 
lives.7°° Lisa Parks and Nicole Starosielski define media infrastructures as “situated 
sociotechnical systems ... that are highly automated” but still “require human labor for their 
design, installation, maintenance, and operation” of distributing audiovisual signal traffic.**’ The 
material and discursive practices of media infrastructures are undergirded by the “political- 
economic agendas” that enact spatial power relations.*°* In other words, media infrastructures are 
not apolitical or disinterested entities, rather they work in the interests of hegemonic political 


structures that proliferate from the micro- to the meso-relations of public engagement.°? 
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Media infrastructures build upon the existing work on telecommunication networks, 
which 911 is often considered, but extends the concerns of technology and connect to the social 
contexts in which they are immersed.” As scholars have argued, media surpasses the discrete 
technologies and connections to encapsulate the conditions of possibility for “our knowing and 
being.”*°! The naturalization and/or disappearance of media is important to its epistemological 
and ontological ends; conscious delineations between self and media prevent extension through 
palpable boundaries.”* Media only serves its function as long as it appears ready-at-hand for 
consumers/users.”°? An infrastructural approach forces attention on how media is unevenly 
distributed, creating various affective economies that must be maintained to appear natural to 
hegemonic actors.” 

In line with this turn to media infrastructures more broadly, I argue 911 constitutes media 
infrastructures of racialized imaginaries that deploy police to re-enforce white extension 
throughout public spaces. To explore this further, I illustrate how a 911 “emergency” is more 
likely to occur in shared spaces more densely populated by Black bodies through the use of 
primary government reports and secondary news reports from the installation of 911. A 
centralized emergency services number affords whiteness another means of extension that 


disappears the Black body to secure the comfort of white bodies. As the media infrastructures 
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cohere, they circulate affects of threats and safety, positioning Black bodies as omnipresent 
threats poised to emerge into shared space. 

When 911 emerged as a media technology in the US out of white anxiety over race riots 
in the late 1960s, its affective consequences for Black and white bodies become telling in who 
was constituted as the person calling and who was constituted as the dangerous violation of 
stasis. This essay operates as an affective historiography to reveal how the centralized emergency 
services number for the US is “the result of a dynamic process of production that is heavily 
influenced by various individuals, institutions, and cultural entities” the cohere as a result of 
white cultural paranoia of the Black body.” To accomplish this, a brief background to the 
instantiation of 911 is first provided, illustrating how 911 operates as a racial medium. Next, the 
infrastructural contours of 911 are explored with a specific focus on scale, affect, and 
asymmetry. Then, 911’s history is articulated within broader contexts of anti-Black policing 
practices in the US. The conclusion considers the areas of inquiry expanded in light of this 
history, specifically with regard to the recent public phenomenon of “white caller crime.” 


When situated in the broader history of 911, public figures like BBQ Becky are expected rather 


than unique. 


A Brief Background: CESN as a Racial Medium 


A centralized emergency services number was first called for in 1957 when the National 
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Association of Fire Chiefs recommended the use of a single number for reporting fires.?°’ Seven 
years later, Kitty Genovese was murdered in Queens, New York; while the legacy of Genovese’s 
murder positions by-standers as apathetic, many actually tried to reach the police with to avail, in 
no small part due to infrastructural failure (discussed in the next section).*°* The National 
Academy of Sciences positioned accidental death and injury as avoidable with “a single, 
nationwide, telephone number to summon an ambulance” in its 1966 report, “Accidental Death 
and Disability: The Neglected Disease of Modern Society.”?°? 

It, however, was not until President Lyndon B. Johnson’s Commission of Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice published its 1967 report that steps were taken to 
implement a centralized number for all emergency services. The lukewarm response to the 
creation of a singular number and the resurgence of Civil Rights protests and race riots in 1966 
and 1967 prompted a redoubling of the imperative in a 1968 report from the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders. As such, racism and racial injustice galvanized the development 
of 911’s infrastructure. 

To contextualize the creation of a centralized emergency services number throughout the 
US, I focus on the 1967 and 1968 federal reports. In this section, I use “centralized emergency 
services number,” CESN for short, rather than “911” for the simple reason the telephone number 


9-1-1 did not yet exist.?’”” The authors of both reports were conjuring ideal solutions to the racial, 
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metropolitan unrest they believed necessitated faster, easier connections with emergency 
services. These reports, when taken together, paint a clear origin for 911 that articulates affect, 
space, and race through the trope of a “criminal” body. 

In February of 1967, The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice (PCLEAJ) published their report entitled “The Challenge of Crime in a 
Free Society.” The commission was created after President Johnson decried the “national crime 
problem” and wanted to understand its causes, before ultimately declaring a war on crime.?”! 
Indeed, “Challenge” argues many US citizen hold an “inaccurate” view of crime as the “vice of a 
handful of people” (my emphasis), rather than the reality “Every American is, in a sense, a 
victim of crime.”””* Metropolitan cities and their “slums” were ripe with “crime-breeding 
conditions,” which lead to a statistical increase in crime every year in the US per the report.?” 
Within this “pervasive mental and moral atmosphere,” metropolitan areas “provide[ ] a 
foundation for crimes” that threaten the constitution of “a civilized society.”””* Citizens, in turn, 
begin “to doubt the worth of a society in which so many people behave so badly.”””’> The 
Commission offers over 200 individual recommendations that are meant to aid in quelling crime 
and specifically “designed to eliminate slums and ghettos” Black bodies inhabited.*’° In other 
words, “Challenge” authors were offering over 200 means of disappearing the criminal, badly- 


behaved Black body to reify the contours of “civilized” society. The report discursively positions 
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the Black body both outside and incompatible with a crime-free society, as the corporeal threat to 
the safety of white residents. 

Fear was at the fore of the PCLEAJ’s minds as “The most damaging of the effects of 
violent crime ... that ... must not be belittled.”?”’ Specifically, the “fear of the stranger” borne 
from perceptions of crime “further damage[s]” the social order.?”° The 1967 report notes 
increased surveillance and quick responses to emergency calls as a major deterrent for crime, 


leading to the biggest takeaway from the report. In one of their “Considerations,” PCLEAJ write: 


Wherever practical, a single police telephone number should be established, at least within a 
metropolitan area and eventually over the entire United States, comparable to the telephone 


company’s long-distance information number.*”” 


In an interesting break from much of the earlier calls, the possibility of a federally backed 
initiative specifically ties CESN to the police. The federal desire for the CESN was to better 
police and disappear the omnipresent criminal. The criminal body became synonymous with the 
strange, fearsome body. 

Strangeness and criminality are regularly adhered to the rac(ializ)ed body, especially the 
Black body. Scholars have demonstrated how white “lawful” communities constitute themselves 
through the use of imagining the strange, Other’s body, and it is an affective investment in 
preventing the failure of this community that creates a paranoia of the stranger.**° Put different, 


the subjection of the Other is what constitutes whiteness, and the affective investments of 
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protecting whiteness leads to a paranoia of the rac(ializ)ed body.”*! Crime, but more specifically 
the criminal body, threatens the sanctity of civil society—or “Free Society” per the 1967 
report—as an omnipresent possibility of violent behavior.”*” Indeed, the presence and patterns of 
criminal body become indicative of a “disorderly” society.?* 

In March 1968, The National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders published its 
report on the race riots that occurred in the time since PCLEAJ published its report.7** Headed by 
Otto Kerner, Jr., the Democratic then-Governor of Illinois, the report is more commonly known 
as “the Kerner report.’”*> Articulating “civil disorders” to natural disasters like tornadoes and 
hurricanes, the report admonishes the urban lawlessness of cities. Kerner et al. open the report by 
offering “profiles of disorder,” which lists metropolitan-based “racial disorders” from 1963- 
1967, and further details eight specific city’s riots during Summer 1967.7°° This timeframe not 
only encompasses much of the Civil Rights Era but also includes touchstone events in the call for 
CESN such as the Genovese murder. The Kerner report was/is often praised for its thorough 


investigations into systemic and cultural racism as well as its calls for more equitable social 


infrastructure and media representation.*8’ However, the report still cites the overabundance of 
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criminal bodies—due to a failure of the criminal justice system—as the major cause of each race 
riot in 1967.88 

The riots, according to the Commission, indicated the US was heading toward two 
societies, Black and white, that were separate and unequal.”®’ The deeper implication, however, 
is that these two separate societies represent a lawful, orderly white society and an unlawful, 
disorderly Black society. (White) Americans watched in “shock, fear and bewilderment” as 
urban Black Americans were animated by a so-called “mood of violence” due to their 
subjection.””° The Kerner report notes “the likelihood of disorder” can be mitigated through 
various initiatives that create “an American commitment to confront ... and eliminate” the 
conditions of oppression that have yielded the crime-riddled “ghettos” of metropolitan cities.??! 
And yet, this commitment can only be realized when “[Black] citizens ... know its truth and 
accept its goal,” burdening Black citizens with realizing their own liberation from perceived 
lawlessness.””* These tropes of backwardness or non-modernity, as Towns joins Fanon in 


293 Towns furthers Fanon’s observations 


arguing, is one means of disappearing the Black body. 
by arguing that the Black body becomes the media through which non-Black bodies construct 
their own perceived modernity, which facilitates the disappearing of the Black body from 


“modern” or “civil” society.?”4 One such tool in realizing this commitment was a CESN that 


would facilitate quicker response times by police—even though the report cited police as 
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instigators to the rioting.*?° CESN is constituted as a medium through which non-white 
Americans can be pulled forth from the depths of lawlessness. 

From these two federal reports, it becomes clear that calls for CESN are directly 
positioned as a remedy to a criminal Black body, which threaten the “freedom” of “civil” white 
society. In line with much anti-Black discourses, white communities constitute themselves as 
“developed” and “modern” by simultaneously constituting Black communities as “backwards” or 
“underdeveloped.”??° Town’s Black Media Philosophy illustrates how Western, anti-Black 
cultures constitute the Black body as media through articulating blackness to pre- or non- 
modernity. The perceived backwardness of Black bodies is used to position them as threats to the 
order of white culture. Further, the Kerner report rehearses articulations of Blackness to nature 
and/or naturalness by comparing the race riots of 1967 to natural disasters.??’ The “slums” and 
“ghettos” of major US cities continued to be viewed as threats to the safety of white society. 
Black bodies’ capacity to unsettle the stasis of white society birthed the affective fact of needing 
a centralized emergency services number that connected vigilant (white) citizens directly to the 
police.??® 

CESN operates as a racial medium through which the imagined threat of co-present 
Black bodies can be disappeared to facilitate the extension of white bodies. Specifically, 911 


operates on what Elizabeth Ellcessor calls media infrastructures of feeling, which produce 
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various affective economies such as safety or emergency.’”? It is from within these affective 
relations that the emergence of bodies into shared space gains the connotations of crisis, threat, 
and/or urgency.°” The origins of 911 being in response to the racial uprisings of the 1960s 
articulates the Black body as both criminal and a danger to the stasis of (white) society. A 
centralized emergency services number, especially one that specifically connected imperiled 
(white) citizens with the police, was imagined as a remedy to and prevention of disorderly 
(Black) crime. The palpability of this criminal threat had to be translated and transmitted across 


the US to grow 911 into the infrastructure we know today.*”! 


Media Infrastructures of Emergency: 911’s Scale, Affect, and Asymmetry 


On the surface, the Genovese murder presents a questionable catalyst to a nationwide CESN; 
however, as mentioned, by-standers to the murder were not unmoved (as the cultural myth states) 
but instead subject to infrastructural failure.*°” The incapacity of local switchboards and call 
stations to handle the large call volume of roughly forty calls prevented police from being 
notified of the situation until well after the fact.°°° Parks and Starosielski note “moments of 
failure ... reveal or bring into consciousness the myriad micro- and macro-level conditions ... of 


‘flow and circulation’ that are needed to sustain” media infrastructures.*% In other words, 
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moments of failure bring consciousness to the proliferation of media infrastructures that have 
become second nature to everyday life.*°> The advent of CESN in the US is steeped in various 
levels of failure that continue to plague the service today, interrupting the flow of services to 
emergency situations. And yet, 911 has saturated US culture, being referenced throughout 
popular culture and practices of everyday life. Understanding a CESN as a media infrastructure 
illustrates how 911 was able to persist through these failures. 

Adopting infrastructures as a method points the critic to both the material and the 
discursive formations that undergird these vast networks of connection. Conceptions of media 
infrastructure are reliant upon histories such as actor network theory, circulation studies, and 
public sphere theory while offering new avenues of inquiry. Specifically, media infrastructures 
reveal how the discursive and material work together to produce specific dispositions and affects 
concomitant with the arrival of certain media.*°° Phenomenologically speaking, bodies and 
objects orient themselves toward technologies and media according to the normalized behavior 
these infrastructures seek to create.°°’ When attending to “the systems and material conditions” 
of infrastructures, critics oscillate between the hegemonic, institutional lines of intelligibility and 
the granular, interpersonal experience of these structures.°°* Within these “‘force-relations” of 
infrastructures, actors are able to make (sense) of their worlds as media does or does not 


facilitate their bodily extension. 
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Infrastructures are built on the desire to extend bodies through the articulation of various 
nodes, but this extension is predicated on an ideal user whose body is meant to be extended. As 
actors experience the surfacing capacity of media, they develop and become attuned to the 
dispositions demanded of the infrastructures of public life; these dispositions are also influenced 
by the hegemonic discourses circulating within the culture. Circulating discourses “condition and 
are conditioned by” these infrastructures, delineating the contours of actors’ agency through 
what media capacitates.*°’ Discourses generated about, for, and by infrastructures conjure the 
idealized user of the constitutive media and the dispositions needed to facilitate the extension of 
these actors’ bodies. Situating infrastructures in this way reveals their rhetoricity through the 
“activities that are involved in negotiating public life, including physical, ... emotion, and aural 
dimensions”—through the sensorial as much as the discursive.*!° The alignment of a user within 
the ideal audience of an infrastructure influences how readily their body is extended by the 
media they encounter, which is experienced as connectivity and ease or as isolation and 


stoppage.*!' Given the desires of CESN to operate as a racial medium to delineate civil white 
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society from the imagined criminality of Black bodies, 911, then, emerges as a media 
infrastructure of racialized imaginaries. The implementation of a direct line between white 
citizens, concerned for their safety and the safety of the community, and the police who remove 
the perceived threat to re/secure the safety of the community. These imagined communities of 
both white civility and Black criminality are operationalized as a means of disappearing the 
Black body to reify the security of whiteness. 

This chapter adopts pieces of Parks and Starolieski’s Signal Traffic paradigm to illustrate 
the tensions between national and local scales of adopting 911 services, the affective tropes of 
public discoursed aimed at generating investment in 911 services throughout the nation-state, 
and the asymmetrical access (what Parks and Starolieski term difference and unevenness) to this 
media.*! Interrogating different threads of the palimpsestic webs that articulate the necessary 
connections of modern mediated communication, these three categories index persistent tropes 
throughout the history of 911 as struggles of (1) local implementation of national mandates 
required to (2) sensational articulations of emergency to everyday life while (3) privileging 
service to certain areas and for certain actors. Understanding the infrastructural dispositions of 
911 provides the “big story” of this media that establishes the cultural patterns that compel actors 
to perform in predictable ways.?!° 

The history gathered here consists of archival news coverage of the implementation and 
expansion of 911 that chronicles the blunders and successes of equipping the nation-state with 
this service. Starting with the contradictions of a federal initiative being shirked onto local 


governances, I look at the first two uses of 911 in Haleyville, Alabama, and Huntington, Illinois. 
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Then, I turn to efforts to generate civilian interest in 911 which rely upon sensational depictions 
of emergency situations that would be remedied with CESN. Finally, I turn to the asymmetry of 
access to 911 with an eye to rural areas and the advent of cellphones, both of which present 
infrastructural obstacles. This constrained scope illustrates how 911 emerges as an affective 


means for white disciplining of Black bodies within metropolitan places. 


Scale: Localizing a National Need 


Media infrastructures operate at various scales—global, transnational, national, local, 
interpersonal—marking the multiplicity of connections that technology and media afford.*!* 
Infrastructures are “part of the multivalent sociotechnical relations” that afford participation of 
various parts of public life.7!> Infrastructures negotiate the differences between the micro, 
interpersonal as well as the macro, global dynamics that undergird connectivity. Within the 
history of 911, the national “war on crime” and nation-wide Civil Rights protests imbue CESN 
with macro-level racial tensions that can be performed on the micro-level of local municipalities 
and interpersonal desires. 

The implementation of a CESN in the US illustrates the complexities of scale in the 
balance of local and national networks. Although the creation of CESN was called for by federal 
entities, both “Challenge of Crime” and the Kerner report (in no uncertain terms) note it is the 
responsibility of local municipalities to equip their telecommunication networks with the 


capabilities to reach a centralized emergency dispatch.*!® Indeed, even the original call for CESN 
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notes certain locations (metropolitan, “urban” areas) have a higher priority of establishing CESN 
over other (rural, suburban) areas.*'? The assigning of American Telephone and Telegraph 
(AT&T) further complicates the implementation of a CESN given the prevalence smaller, local 
providers throughout most of the US.?!8 

In late 1967, the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) met with AT&T to discuss 
the implementation of a single, nationwide number to unite callers with local emergency 
services.*!? Many did not see the same “public need” as Ben S. Gilmer (then-President of 
AT&T) and noted “The telephone industry ha[d] consistently argued that the telephone operator 
is an adequate emergency number.”*?° However, less than three months after the first meeting on 
January 12, 1968, AT&T announced the sequence of numbers a caller would dial to reach a 
CESN: 9-1-1. The number quickly became eponymous for the promise of easily reaching “police 
department, fire department, hospitals, [and] ambulance services” simultaneously.*! At the 
national scale, 911 was moving forward and non-AT&T providers would “be pressed” to follow 
suit—many of these providers were also directly responsible for much of the implementation of 
Ohl" 

Tensions between national and local providers created the conditions of possibility for the 
Alabama Telephone Company to actually place the first 911 call. After “decid[ing] to beat 


AT&T to the punch” of implementing 911, B.W. Gallagher of the Alabama Telephone Company 
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selected the town of Haleyville out of 27 locations throughout the state.*?? Haleyville was 
selected due to its relatively small infrastructure, meaning the necessary changes would be 
expedient for the suburban community.*4 Gallagher wanted a quick turnaround to prove the 
value of independent telephone providers after they had been overlooked in conversations 
surrounding 911.75 Residents and news media were given a week’s notice before the inaugural 
February 16, 1968, phone call. State Legislator Rankin Fite dialed 911 from Mayor James 
Whitt’s office at Town Hall (Figure 1). In the police station down the street, Gallagher and 
Public Service Commissioner Bull Connor were with Congressperson Tom Bevill, who 
answered the bright red telephone with a “Hello?” (Figure 2).*7° 

The incorporation of these specific national and local political figure indexes the 
racialized tensions that first “necessitated” the creation of 911. Connor, at the time, was a 
controversial figure within the policing practices during the Civil Rights Era. He ran for the 
position of Public Service Commissioner, which he held for two decades, on an ultra- 
segregationist platform. He was part of many infamous actions against Civil Rights activists, 
such as “see[ing] to it that 15 or 20 minutes would elapse before the police arrived” after white 


supremacists attacked the CORE Freedom Riders at the Birmingham Trailways Bus station and 


authorizing the use of fire hoses and police dogs on peaceful protestors.*”’ Relatedly, Bevill 
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Figure 1: Image of first 911 call in Haleyville, Alabama. Haleyville Mayor James 
Whitt (left) and AL State Representative Rankin Fite (right) using 911 from Whitt's 


office. Image sourced from University of Baltimore Archives. 
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Figure 2: Image of first 911 call in Haleyville, Alabama. Alabama Telephone Company 
President B.W. Gallagher (left), Public Service Commissioner Bull Connor (center), and US 
Representative Tom Bevill (right) answer first 911 call from a red phone in the Haleyville 


Police Station. Image sourced from University of Baltimore Archives. 
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served in the House of Representatives during the passage of major Civil Rights legislation 
concerning hate crimes, which he voted against.*** This first use of 911 directly articulates the 
service to locally-driven performances of deploying the anti-Black police within suburban areas. 
In other words, the first 911 call reified the infrastructural possibilities of extending the white 
body at the expense of Black bodies. 

Two weeks later in March 1968, AT&T relayed the first 911 call through its Huntington, 
Indiana, switchboards.*”? While nearly three times the size of Haleyville, Huntington was still 
not one of the “metropolitan areas” that should have been serviced by 911 first. Huntington was 
selected, however, due to it being the hometown of Representative J. Edward Roush, who was 
seen as integral in passing necessary legislation for the infrastructure of the three-digit 
number.**° Roush dialed 911 from Indiana Bell Telephone Company (owned by AT&T) and was 
connected to Huntington Police Officer Fredric Dutt in the local station.*3! What was originally 
planned as the inaugural call fizzled in news coverage given Haleyville’s actions; press photos of 
the event—if ever existing—have not survived the way Haleyville’s have. Huntington also 
marks the stepping back of AT&T to install 911 throughout the nation, pushing it off to local 


municipalities and providers to not only fund but implement as well.**” 
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While scale became a logistical constraint for 911, it also transformed local spaces into 
national platforms. Understandings of racial unrest were brought “closer to home”; rather than 
being an issue of national change and policy, the implementation of technologies to ward off 
recurrences of the race riots of the mid-1960s was “dumped in [the] laps” of local entities—both 
commercial and governmental.**? What was supposed to be a (re)scaling of a national goal 
became the stage for localized performances of world-making. Haleyville’s enduring claims to 
the original performance set the stage for subsequent iterations of calling 911, and the 
infrastructure becomes more efficacious with each performance. Each local usage added (and 
continues to add) to the larger understanding of what 911 is: a technology to deploy a racist 
police state in the service of white safety. The local also became representative of national 
progress as the implementation of 911 fizzled, taking nearly twenty years to serve over half the 


US population and over thirty years to serve ninety-three percent.*** 


Affect: Articulating Sensation and Emergency 


Approaching media infrastructures from the dispositions they constitute, necessitate, and depend 
upon is inherently an affective endeavor; indeed, the dispositions that activated the local pushes 
to create 911 are saturated in pride, wounding, anxiety, and more. A turn to affect itself, then, 
seems contradictory or redundant. An explicit turn to affect and affective language, though, 
attends not only what is said but also how it is said. An affective rhetorical analysis, then, 


illustrates “the range of ways people perceive and experience infrastructures in everyday life,” 
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which then “differently orient[s] or position[s] people in the[ir] world[s].’°*> This section seeks 
to understand how intensities and tensions of emergency are discursively articulated in 
newsmedia to transmit, generate, conduct affective investment in the communal adoption of 
911,°° 

Dramatizations of emergency were a popular lede for news articles to generate interest in 
911 adoption in local communities. Whether it be a car accident on a dark, unfamiliar highway or 
a home invasion (where the person didn’t know the address?) in the middle of the night, 
situations of threat and danger personalized the need for a 911 service to expedite the presence of 
police assistance.*?’ Given 911’s positioning as a solution, I focus this section on three tropes in 
newsmedia that illustrate existing, yet fixable, problems. The nationwide adoption of 911 would 
offer (1) boundary-less help even if (2) the caller is overcome with emotion from (3) the co- 
presence of strangers. To illustrate each of these tropes, I have chosen to highlight one article per 
trope from the first ten years of 911’s tepid adoption. 

Five years into the installation of 911 systems in “metropolitan areas,” tropes of 
summoning help no matter where a person was in emergency proliferated news articles. Gary 
Washburn of the Chicago Tribune urges Chicago-area readers of the importance of nationwide 


911 access. Opening his article, Washburn writes: 


You're driving down a dark highway one winter night when, all of a sudden, you happen upon an 


overturned car in the road. You ... see that two persons are trapped inside the wreckage. 
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You rush to the nearest phone, pick up the receiver, and realize that you don’t know whom to call. 


... The problem of whom to call in case of an emergency ... is one that can be solved if ... 


Project 911 is adopted by Chicago area communities.*** 


The prevalence of crime has been replaced by a general possibility of emergency. In Washburn’s 
(and others’) opening anecdote, the caller is not a victim of a home invasion or a mugging; 
rather, the caller is a good Samaritan who has stumbled upon a crisis. As actors become mobile 
so do emergencies. What “Challenge” and the Kerner Report marked as crime was bounded to 
the racialized spaces of “slums and ghettos” or metropolitan spaces more generally; Washburn 
uproots, noting the ubiquity of emergency.**’ Arthur Bilek, then-chairperson of the Illinois Law 
Enforcement Commission, equated the motility of emergency to that of metropolitan areas, 
stating that 911 was a “necessity in the age of urban sprawl.”*4° These concerns of mobile 
emergencies are inherently tied to the mobility of Black bodies once thought to be contained to 
specific areas.**! The dynamisms of space come to the fore as “crime-breeding environments” 
give way to a roving sense of emergency. 

Emergency becomes more closely associated with various affective states, whereas crime 
had been largely linked to fear. As such, the lexical choices of news media begin to reflect this 
indeterminacy with themes of immediacy, shock, uncertainty, and more. Emergencies generate a 
variety of affects that can cause subjects to come undone. To be sure, Bilek advocates for the 
adoption of 911 to expedite aid no matter location because “all [a caller] knows is that [their] 


mother has stopped breathing.”>4” Bilek’s quote indexes the capacity of affect to disrupt 
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instantiated ways of knowing for the nonrational.*4? Through this affective disruption, 911’s 
infrastructure is positioned as a solution even in the face of callers coming undone. 

News articles often referenced various technological innovations within 911 to further 
illustrate its utility. An Oakland Post article from January 1976 covers a federal grant given to 
Alameda County to implement 911 in the area along with three new features: selective call 
routing, automated number identification, and automated location identification.**4 These three 
innovations to 911 calling allowed calls to be sent to the nearest PSAP and allowed operators 
access to the caller’s number and address to more immediately dispatch help.*4° The potential 
nonrationality of a caller in an emergency situation—“all [they] know is [their] mother can’t 
breathe”—made these additions of dataveillance necessary to aid callers expediently.**° The 


Oakland Post article explains: 


These features when implemented will speed up the emergency telephone process and also 
assure that the [PSAP operator] will know the exact location of the telephone making the call 
even if the person making the call is unable to speak or does not know the address [they are] 
calling from, or forgets to give the address due to excitement before hanging up.**7 (my 


emphases) 


Because emergencies excite various emotional and affective responses, 911’s infrastructure 
needs to account for the potential callers are overcome by their circumstances. Likewise, the 


affectivity of emergencies makes 911 a necessity to modern public life. 
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Tom Tiede of The Daily Times in Salisbury, Maryland, notes 911 is “by no means an 
American priority” in the late-1970s, whether due to economic or jurisdictional concerns.3** 
Within the first ten years of implementation, 911 was available to just over a quarter of the 
population, or roughly 58 million US residents.**? Extending the assertions of “Challenge” that 
crime is everywhere, news writers began to focus on how emergency is everywhere. Tiede tried 
to illustrate the values of 911 by using examples of “preventable” crimes like sexual violence, 
home intrusion, burglary, abduction, elder abuse, and more to demonstrate how “uncounted lives 
have been saved or at least secured” with 911’s adoption.*°° Of these examples, the lede is the 


most dramatic. Tiede writes: 


You’re in bed and you hear a noise in the living room. Is it the cat or the Boston Strangler? 
Quickly you reach for the phone, only to remember that you’ ve forgotten the police number. You 
dial the operator. 

“Help!” You say, “Emergency!” 

“What town are you in?” she asks. 

“This town,” you growl in a whisper. 

“I’m sorry,” she explains, “I’m a regional operator I’I] have to have the name of your town. If you 
live in a rural area, I’Il have to have the name of the nearest town. If you live too far from any 
town, I suggest you give me the name of your county. Now, which is it? Sir? Sir? Hello, sir, are 


you still there—” 
Infrastructural intricacies are positioned as thwarting emergency aid, leaving US residents 
vulnerable to attack. The invocation of the Boston Strangler is interesting not only given then 


fact those crimes were in a metropolitan hub states away from the smaller city of Salisbury but 


also for how it contradicts the “real threat” of more frequent crimes. US residents might “never 
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need” 911, but the value of the service shifted from deterring crime to being “‘a comfort to know 
it is there” should a need arise.°>! 

Brian Massumi writes of affect’s ability to constitute the facticity of a threat by its felt 
intensities.*>? The lore of serial killers illustrates this birth of affective threat: Serial murder 
constitutes an infinitesimal percentage of annual reported crime in the US, and yet they remain 
some of the most impressing crimes.**? Serial killers, as figures of public imaginary, rehearse the 
same prowling, mobile threatening role the figure of the stranger played in the federal reports 
above. While actual serial murderers tend to kill individuals they know, figural serial murderers 
operate more randomly, striking when opportunity presents—such as when someone is alone at 
night in a town they don’t know the name of. The potentiality of being victim of serial murder 
generates more palpable threat than serial murderers themselves.*** 

Similarly, figural strangers move through communities generating a multiplicity of 
affective possibilities; it is the capacity of the stranger to disrupt that becomes more pressing 
than the presence of the stranger themselves. These figures of threat become rallying points 
around which the public can concertedly focus upon, whether to remove or remedy. More 
directly, these figures of the stranger are so heavily racialized, the overwhelming associations 
position non-white bodies as outside the confines of society, and therefore a threat to its 


sanctity.*°° Indeed, Tiede’s concluding paragraph notes, “The [911] network is not an antidote 
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for crime ... But it is another weapon to use against a common enemy.” This begs the questions: 
who is “the enemy” creating an emergency worth calling 911 about and what constitutes an 


“emergency” to users of 911? 


Asymmetry: Uneven Distributions of Access 


Infrastructures are not solely an “embodiment of violence (structural or otherwise), but [also] its 
instrumental medium,” meaning that there is an uneven experience of infrastructures based on 
actors’ positionality.*°° As explored above, metropolitan areas were privileged in the 
implementation of 911, leaving rural areas outside the purview of protection (at least at first). 
This privileging extended well into the late twentieth century, with metropolitan and suburban 
areas gaining access before rural counterparts. Further, the uneven access to cellular devices and 
interconnectivity presented obstacles to garnering emergency aid. Striking among these 
asymmetries are gender and rurality. 

Within the contexts of security and surveillance, asymmetry indexes performances 
wherein there is an unreciprocated exchange of information. Rachel Hall illustrates 
“asymmetrical transparency” in her analysis of US Transportation Security Administration 
(TSA) practices of homeland security post-September 11, 2001. Hall argues civilians must make 
themselves more transparent to the State, via body scanners and pat downs, than the State makes 


itself to civilians; and even more pointedly that non-white civilians are forced to make 
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themselves even more transparent.*>’ To be sure, these asymmetrical practices are technologies 
of violence and permeate US culture, especially within infrastructures of public safety. 

The asymmetry of 911 based on gender and rurality are indexed through cellular 
complications faced in the late 1990s and early 2000s. “Enhanced 911” (e911) was unveiled in 
1996 as the solution to cell phones not relaying the accurate location of calls to PSAP operators. 
The necessary changes were distilled into two phases: Phase I, which was thought to be 
relatively easy for providers to institute, was to be completed within twelve months (September 
1997); and Phase II, which involved GPS and/or computer-pinpointed location, was to be 
completed within five years (September 2001).*>° These goals were not met, but 911 was still 
heralded as accomplishing its mission. How is it that cellular obstacles and failures did not 
prevent 911’s success as the national emergency services number? 

At the time of these adoptions, women (specifically white women) and rural residents 
were less likely to own cell phones, thus their access to 911 remained relatively unchanged.*°? 
Women living in most of the US already were thought to have access to 911 (via a landline, 
which was accessible to 93% of the population at this time), and rural residents likewise had 
access but struggled with aid arriving expediently.*°° These contextual dynamics position white 
women as the intended user of 911 and rural residents as ambivalent. It is from this asymmetry 


that the cultural dispositions of vigilance and vigilantism emerge. 
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Much of the rhetoric surrounding 911 is about making vigilance a common practice 
within daily US life. The first call for 911 in “Challenge” is couched in the ideas that US 
residents are largely unaware of the prevalence of crime around them.*°! CESN works only if 
civilians use it, mainly to report “criminal” and/or “strange” bodies in shared spaces so the police 
may disappear them. However, there is a narrowing of what kind of crimes are prevalent, and 
who, therefore, should be more vigilant. 

Of the emergencies detailed in newsmedia surrounding 911, women are the explicit or 
implied victims of crimes more often than men. One recurrent trope is of sexual assault and/or 
violence. Since hegemonic discourse links feminine violability to a lack of vigilance, 911 offers 
technologies for aiding vigilance and preventing emergencies.*©* White women’s bodies are 
positioned as always already vulnerable, and therefore become the site of prevention measures to 


363 Indeed, it was Genovese’s murder that galvanized efforts for CESN in the 


eliminate threats. 
US, which became a “citizen equipment” of monitoring the surrounding environment for the 
possibility of crimes such as sexual assault.*°* The vigilance of civilians, then, becomes the most 
effective means of preventing crime by summoning law enforcement.>© 

Outside reliable access to emergency services, a level of vigilantism emerges, especially 
within rural areas. Hall writes elsewhere, “The vigilante spirit thrives in rural and suburban areas 
where the relative threat of crime is lower” because it allows for actors to perform national 


imaginaries of emergency within their own “geography, routines, and experiences.”° 
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Nationally, there is a perceived ubiquity of crime and emergency that can be fixed as civilians 
are more attuned to their environments. Metropolitan actors could contact law enforcement for 
help; rural actors, however, might not have access to 911 or are too far from aid for it to be 
worthwhile. As such, the need for immediate decision in crises narrows available options for 
rural actors. The vigilantism of rural actors does not contradict the infrastructural dispositions of 
911, but rather shifts the embodiment of violence in disciplining criminal and/or strange bodies 


from the police to the person in emergency. 


911 and Racialized Imaginaries: Undercurrents of Anti-Black Policing 


Throughout the first years of its conception and implementation, 911 is consistently articulated 
by dominant institutions to contentious race relations as well as the police. Fears of urban 
lawlessness (read: Black criminality) began with considerations of “The Challenge of Crime” 
and a centralized emergency services number offered a seemingly easy solution to crime because 
it was an easy conduit connecting “the mind of every citizen” to the “proper law 
enforcement.”*°’ As concrete plans moved forward for 911, the clearest use of the emergency 
services number was to reach the police. As the race riots of 1967 became a site of public 
deliberation, the desire for a centralized emergency services number also became more pressing. 
Thus, the origins of 911 situate its use among the policing practices meant to target Black 
individuals. 

From the legacies of “fugitive slave notices,” lynching, and Jim Crow, 911 operates as an 


infrastructure that creates a vigilante citizen race on the look-out for criminal, strange Black 
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bodies and ultimately remove them from shared space.*°* Whiteness, as well as its violent 
constitution, only becomes uncomfortable and tenuous for its inhabitants when co-present with 
non-whiteness, which has prompted the creation of various institutions and media that (re)secure 
the comfort of whiteness.>® Anti-Black cultures suppress the (co-)presence of Black bodies so 
that whiteness can perform a feigned stability of being.*’° The disappearance of the Black body 
is needed to extend the safety of white subjects—as long as the Black body is sequestered, it is 
perceived to be non-threating by/to white bodies.*7! The scale, affect, and asymmetry illustrate 
how 911 equips white civilians with the capacity to deploy these anti-Black policing structures. 

At the heart of white uses of 911, as Annie Hill argues, is a desire to restrict the freedom 
of Black individuals, which articulates the media infrastructure into larger projects of white 
supremacy in the US.?” In other words, 911 scales the concerns of national race relations to the 
interpersonal—l, as a white person, can perform national animosities by calling 911 for your 
removal as a non-white person. It is this same scalability that offers a certain absolution for white 
aggressors because they are participating in nation-building rather than their own, personal 
motives.*”? The scripts racial imaginaries follow validate each re/presentation of Black threat and 
white vulnerability just as these scripts are further validated by each re/presentation.*>”4 

The structure of PSAP operators’ opening line presents the opportunity to rehearse these 


roles of victim and aggressor: What is your emergency? The caller is immediately placed in the 
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position of being the victim(s) of emergency and in need of assistance. Ellcessor’s article on 
blue-light phones on college campuses demonstrates this same idea wherein the women of 
college campuses are envisioned as using the phones when faced with the threat of sexual 
violence. Of course, operators must also learn who the aggressor is. Ersula Ore’s exposition on 
lynching contextualizes the tropes of predatory Black bodies (specifically men) within the 
broader functions of anti-Black violence in the US.2” Within the frames of 911, we see the same 
affective associations of vulnerable white women and threatening Black men that animated 
lynching throughout US culture. With 911, calls for lynching have moved from Carolyn Bryant 
telling her community about being “‘catcalled” to dialing three numbers to dispatch police. 

The strategies of necropolitical surveillance must be varied and work in concert to 
achieve the goals of removing Black bodies from spaces. Indeed, Simone Browne argues that 
many of the surveillance techniques operating today are built upon the Atlantic Slave Trade and 
aimed at the extension of whiteness.*’”° The omnipresent surveillance of Black individuals 
interpellates white actors into the police state, but the specific advent of 911 deputized these 
citizens as informants.*”’ (The following chapter also argues the increased stringency of the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 performs a similar deputizing function of/for white citizens to act as 
criminal informants.) The inside connections afforded to white citizens ensures rac(ializ)ed 


bodies are contained within deathworlds of increased violability.*’* 911 becomes a readily 
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accessible infrastructure to extend the reach of white actors through the disappearance of Black 


bodies. 


Conclusion 


Infrastructures delimit the expected dispositions of public life that become the spaces of 
feeling that move actors. In other words, infrastructures, in part constitute the conditions of 
possibility within an affective atmosphere. This chapter has illustrated how the infrastructures of 
anti-Black surveillance, specifically 911, have constituted a long history of vigilant/e 
dispositions within the US, which has built an atmosphere of emergency within shared spaces. 
911 is aimed at the disciplining of non-white bodies, specifically the Black body, within the 
United States. The affective historiography compiled above articulates how “emergency” is not 
necessarily constituted as life-threatening crisis when we consider the origins of 911, but rather 
as Black bodies being co-present with white bodies. If emergency is constituted by the 
transgressive materialization of Black bodies, then the goal of 911 is to aid in disappearing those 
same Black bodies to ensure “safety.” When considering the norms of anti-Black cultures, the 
presence of the Black body into shared space constitutes a violation that demands action to re- 
instantiate the status quo. 

This essay has focused on tropes of scale, affect, and asymmetry to uncover the racialized 
imaginaries of threatening Black bodies and vulnerable white bodies, but much more about the 
discourse of 911 remains to be plumbed. In line with the switchboard failures that lead to 
delayed police response to Genovese’s murder, the impact of major events—such as 9/11, large 
natural disasters, or more—offers inquiry into the labor, maintenance, and repair of the PSAP 
operations. How US residents learn to call 911 takes a more granular look at themes of literacy 


within the infrastructure. Many elementary education schools have lessons on the use of 911, 
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sometimes delivered by a local law enforcement officer or school resource officer, which begins 
the socialization into the infrastructure. As actors make (sense) of their worlds by using 911, 
scholarship must continue to unpack the implications of media infrastructures in everyday life as 
they intersect with racialized rhetorics.*”” 

The following chapter takes up a quotidian manifestation of the media infrastructure 911 
creates within the US: Jennifer Schulte’s usage at Lake Merritt on April 29, 2018. When 
contextualized into the affective historiography of 911, Schulte’s actions of using 911 for what 
the Vera Institute would call “customer service, ... risk aversion,” or an “innocuous” situation 
fall within the purview of the actor 911 hails.*°° As a white woman in a metropolitan hub in 
Alameda County, California, Schulte’s being vigilant of her surroundings, especially for co- 
present Black bodies, is expected of citizens. In a post-9/11 world of “See Something, Say 
Something,” Schulte embodied an ideal citizen who was deploying the police to remove non- 
white bodies from the space. The arguments of Chapter 2 are facilitated by considering how 
white actors are emboldened as a result of the affective, cultural dispositions they are operating 


within. 


379 Flores, Deportable and Disposable. 
380 Neusteter et al., “911 Analysis,” 28. 
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Chapter 2: Caucasity at Odds: The Surfacing of Property, Nation-State, and 
Gender in Emboldened Whiteness 


The Introduction of this dissertation opened with a recounting of the full events at Lake 
Merritt on April 29, 2018, assembled from various primary and secondary sources. Pointedly, 
many of these sources are from white individuals (Michelle Dione Snider) or only offer brief 
accounts from the Black individuals involved (Onsayo “Deacon” Abram, Donte Kenzie Smith, 
and AJ Williams). To reorient toward the events mark the moment of rupture within this 
controversy, I quote AJ Williams’ tweets of her firsthand experience as (1) the only Black 
woman involved and (2) the fullest primary account from one of the Black folks attacked by 


Jennifer Schulte(’s actions). Williams writes: 


So today I’m at Lake Merritt and minding my Black ass business. As I finish my jog (Let’s be 
real, fast walk) I notice this white woman being really aggressive towards a Black Guy. I’m nosey 
so I stop to observe. 

Turns out, she is harassing him about bbq’ ing on the lake....where everyone bbqs. 

I walk over to him an introduce myself and let him know I would be standing by as she calls the 
cops just so he isn’t alone and I can be a witness to her harassment. 

His friend shows up so I go over and introduce myself to him and reiterate that I’m gonna be 
there to observe in case facts get mixed up. 

Then another group of folks come over and observe the Angry White Woman harassing the two 
men. They call out her racism for what it is and go IN! 

Long story short....it took another white woman to run the Angry White Woman off. No police 
ever showed up (while I was there) because they have real crimes to worry about. 

They were super nice and invited me to their bbq. I got goals so i had to decline the deliciousness. 
I’m sure our white ally got a literal invite to the cookout though, lol. 

There are so many sad things about this story. 1)this man was being harassed by an Angry White 
Woman, 2) i had to take three hours out of my day to make sure this Angry White Woman did not 


put his life in danger. 3) it took another white woman to check her. 
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Also, white people need to stop calling the cops on Black people when they are doing NOTHING 
WRONG! 1) you’re wasting my tax dollars and 2) most important, you are literally putting 
people’s lives in danger! 

Update! The police showed up an hour later and told the men they were bbq’ing in a LEGAL 
zone. So...Angry White Woman was just harassing these men for hours for nothing AND wasting 
tax dollars. 


The official police report is out. Like I’ve said, Angry White Woman wasn’t crazy. She was just a 


run of the mill racist asshole.**! 


Williams’ tweets chronicle the nearly three hours Schulte harassed Abram and Smith before 
Snider began recording on her iPhone. Williams is mentioned (as an unnamed African American 
woman) in the description of Snider’s YouTube upload, but her tweets did not gain as much 
attention or circulation as the video.>*’ Williams’ tweets, however, shed an important light on the 
dynamics of violent whiteness she was observing.**? Specifically, Williams gives viewers insight 
to the events from the outside the white gaze, from the position of oppositional gaze.**4 Snider’s 
video, while still invaluable for its extended look, can only ever show viewers the events through 
the dynamics of mutual racial recognition—or what Snider called “the white lady treatment” in 
her video.**° Williams’ tweets, conversely, give textual and visual (via attached images and 
videos) accounts of the moments when Schulte was the only non-Black individual involved at 
the scene. In short, Williams’ account gives viewers insight to the actions of whiteness acting 


with impunity—of being its most bold. 


38! For brevity, I have cited only the first tweet of the entire thread and given that the entire thread is visible at this 
same URL. All ellipses in the epigraph are in the original tweets. AJ Williams, “So Today I’m at Lake Merritt and 
Minding My Black Ass Business. As I Finish My Jog (Let’s Be Real, Fast Walk) I Notice This White Woman Being 
Really Aggressive towards the Black Guy. I’m Nosey so I Stop to Observe.,” Twitter, @ajwilliamsco, April 29, 
2018, https://twitter.com/ajwilliamsco/status/990696297509208064. 

382 Snider, White Woman Called Out. 

383 Williams, “So Today”; AJ Williams and Myles W. Mason, “Question Re: BBQ Becky,” September 2, 2020. 

384 Bell Hooks, “The Oppositional Gaze: Black Female Spectators,” in Black Looks: Race and Representation 
(Boston: South End Press, 1992), 115-31. 

385 Hesford, “Surviving Recognition”; Flores, Deportable and Disposable. 
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Michael Harriot coined the term “caucasity” to describe the emboldened state of 
whiteness that compels white supremacist actions.**° A portmanteau of “Caucasian” and 
“audacity,” this term encapsulates, as Luvvie Ajayi Jones writes, “the state of unjust affairs, a 
mindset and a series of real things that come from the privileges of whiteness.”3°’ Audacity itself 
is defined by various permutations of “daring,” “bold,” and “shameless.’”’*** Each of these words, 
in turn, evoke “brave” in their definitions, which is defined as being “fearless” and as a “bully; 
hired assassin.”**? This fearlessness began with white possession of Indigenous lands, which 
were presumed terra nullius or otherwise “undiscovered,” and continually evolves via new 
methods, such as westward expansion, segregation, gentrification, and more.*”° Caucasity 
sediments with each performance, setting the stage for its continued re/incarnation—the audacity 
of European colonizers emboldened earlier settler actions of further encroaching upon 
Indigenous lands and the genocide of Indigenous Peoples, which facilitated the capture and 
enslavement of African individuals and so on. The rhetorical import of caucasity is two-fold in 
allowing critics opportunities to understand both the ongoing projection of rhetorical 
racialization and its surfacing dynamics within interpersonal scenarios.°”! 

As noted in the Introduction, Diana Taylor offers the concept of scenario to describe the 


structured plotlines actors act within that are “formulaic structures that predispose certain 


386 Harriot, “Blackface.” 

387 Tuvvie Ajayi, “About Caucasity and the Difference Between a Becky, a Karen and a Susan,” Awesomely Luvvie 
(blog), April 27, 2020, https://www.awesomelyluvvie.com/2020/04/caucasity-karen-becky-susan.html. 

388 “Audacity, n.,” in OED Online (Oxford University Press), accessed August 8, 2020, 
http://www.oed.com/view/Entry/13013. 

389 “Brave, Adj., n., and Int.,” in OED Online (Oxford University Press), accessed May 5, 2019, 
http://www.oed.com/view/Entry/22790. 

390 Harriot, “Blackface’”; Anne Branigin, “When Caucasity Costs You Your Coin: #PoolPatrolPaula Fired After 
Harassing Black Teens at Public Pool,” The Root, June 29, 2018, https://www.theroot.com/when-caucasity-costs- 
you-your-coin-poolpatrolpaula-fi- 1827232539; Moreton-Robinson, White Possessive; Dinesh D’Souza, “Ignoble 
Savages,” in Critical White Studies: Looking behind the Mirror, ed. Richard Delgado and Jean Stefancic 
(Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1997), 55-65; Million, “We Are the Land and the Land Is Us.” 

3°! Flores, Deportable and Disposable; Taylor, Archive and the Repertoire. 
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outcomes and yet allow for reversal, parody, and change.”*”” In short, while scenarios have 
predictable ends, the possibilities within scenario offer inventional space for rhetorical actors to 
perform otherwise.*?> Scenarios may present as a false binary of performing as expected or 
otherwise, but from the liminal space of “otherwise,” social actors seize inventional opportunities 
within the prescribed plots.*°4 Dominant discourses present these plots and motivate action 
toward desired outcomes—outcomes that often further privilege hegemonic actors. However, the 
embodied, ephemeral “substance of aesthetic impact” in performances capacitate “varied forms 
of identification and in generating consequence” that interrupt the foregone-ness of certain 
conclusions.*”* In short, scenarios (and performance more broadly) are powerful tools of 
worldmaking.*”° Performing otherwise within scenarios exemplifies “critical interruptions,” or 
“acts of rhetorical intervention [that] challenge taken-for-granted narratives and practices.’”*”” 


Performance and rhetoric have a long, intertwined history, meaning the topoi of analysis 


within scenarios are familiar to rhetoricians.*?* First, scene, which has a metonymic relationship 


3°2 Taylor, Archive and the Repertoire, 31. 

3°3 Taylor, Archive and the Repertoire. 

34 Taylor, Archive and the Repertoire; Turner, “Liminality and Communitas”; Gutierrez-Perez and Andrade, “Queer 
of Color Worldmaking”; Natalia Molina, How Race Is Made in America: Immigration, Citizenship, and the 
Historical Power of Racial Scripts, First edition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2014); J. David Cisneros, 
“Marco Rubio’s Prospective Presidentiality: Latinx Politics, Race/Ethnicity, and the Presidency,” Quarterly Journal 


3°5 Batiste, “Black Performance II,” 2; Gutierrez-Perez and Andrade, “Queer of Color Worldmaking”; Taylor, 
Archive and the Repertoire. See also: Pezzullo, “Resisting NBCAM”; Pezzullo Toxic Tourism. 

3°6 Gutierrez-Perez and Andrade, “Queer of Color Worldmaking”; Isaac West et al., “Queer Worldmaking in the ‘It 
Gets Better’ Campaign,” OED: A Journal in GLBTQ Worldmaking, no. 1 (2013): 49-85, 
https://doi.org/10.1353/qed.2013.0003; Charles E. Morris III, “Performing/Rhetorical Studies: Differential 
Belonging across Intradisciplinary Borders,” Text and Performance Quarterly 34, no. 1 (January 2, 2014): 104-7, 
https://doi.org/10.1080/10462937.2013.849813; Phaedra C. Pezzullo, “Deterritorializing,” Text and Performance 
Quarterly 34, no. 1 (January 2, 2014): 97-98, https://doi.org/10.1080/10462937.2013.841321; Pezzullo, “Critical 
Interruptions.” 

3°7 Pezzullo, “Critical Interruptions,” 18. 

3%8 Pezzullo, “Deterritorializing”; Stephen Olbrys Gencarella and Phaedra C. Pezzullo, eds., Readings on Rhetoric 
and Performance (State College, Pa: Strata Pub, 2010); Diana Taylor, Disappearing Acts (Duke University Press, 
1997); Hall, Wanted. 
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with the overall scenario, emplaces the possibilities of performances; in other words, scenarios 
exist only within the contours of specific, “practiced” spaces.*°? The scene “requires us to wrestle 
with the social construction of bodies in particular contexts.”4°° These embodied social actors 
operate within the largely fixed frames of “specific repertoires of cultural imaginings” that guide, 
but don’t necessarily determine the outcomes.*°! Given these frames’ fixity, they are “repeatable 
and transferable,” circulating within and across various media.*” The transmissibility of 
scenarios attends to how media, archives, and repertoires aid in the proliferation and longevity of 
certain scenarios (such as those of conquest and discovery).*” As scenarios circulate throughout 
a culture, each performance “adds to [the scenario’s] affective and explanatory power until the 
outcome seems a foregone conclusion” (my emphasis).*°* However, performance “opens a space 
of experience towards transformations of knowledge and experience of race, self, and 
community.’ 

Interrogating both performing as expected and otherwise, this chapter approaches 
Michelle Dione Snider’s original YouTube video, a follow up video Snider later posted, and 
associated news articles from the standpoint that both Schulte and Snider were acting upon the 


historic, affective inertia of emboldened whiteness that operates on scenarios of frontier, 


conquest, and property.*°° The scene of Schulte and Snider’s performances reveals the 


3° de Certeau, The Practice of Everyday Life; West, “PISSAR”; Shome, “Space Matters.” 

400 Taylor, The Archive and the Repertoire, 29. 

40! Taylor, 31. 

40 Thid. 

403 Taylor, Archive and the Repertoire; See also: Moreton-Robinson, The White Possessive; Na’ puti, “Archipelagic 
Rhetoric”; Tiara R. Na’puti, “From Guahan and Back: Navigating a “Both/Neither’ Analytic for Rhetorical Field 
Methods,” in Text + Field: Innovations in Rhetorical Method, ed. Sara L. McKinnon et al., 1 edition (University 
Park, Pennsylvania: Penn State University Press, 2016), 56—71. 

404 Taylor, 31. 

405 Batiste, “Black Performance II,” 1. 

406 Snider, White Woman Called Out; Michelle Dione Snider, BBO Harassment at Lake Merritt in Oakland Follow 
Up Story, YouTube (Oakland, CA, 2018), https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=COIsbNNZsTM&t=489s.Taylor, The 
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sedimentation of settler colonial discourses of space that lend pointed force to their caucasity as 
white cisgender women. On the surface, these agonistic performances stem from different 
motives; however, when contextualized into the broader scenarios of colonization and anti- 
Blackness, we see that Schulte and Snider utilize the same tropes of emboldened whiteness to 
accomplish their diverging ends. This chapter exploits the metonymy of scene and scenario to 
illustrate how the colonization of the land encompassing what is now “Lake Merritt” set the 
stage for claims of ownership—Schulte saying the park was her “property” and Snider 
repeatedly asking for her “property” (business card) be returned to her—that constitute affective 
inertia to performances of violent whiteness. While Schulte operates along the instituted 
narratives of using 911 as a tool of racial discipline to remove Black bodies from public space, 
Snider subverts the expected ends of the performance to interrupt Schulte’s actions. 

This chapter turns to scenarios capacitated within the existing infrastructures of media 
and white male supremacy to understand how embodied social actors perform the emplaced 
nuances of structured plotlines to expected ends and how they can be performed otherwise.*°” 
Throughout the original video, Schulte shifts her performances of caucasity through various 
cloaked tropes of white femininity. Schulte’s actions are initially couched in the tropes of white 
feminine vigilance outlined in the previous chapter, but her performance shifts through other 
valances such as concern for children, feeling threatened, and “uncontrollable” emotional 
responses. However, Snider (emboldened in her own ways) calls out each of Schulte’s attempts 
to obfuscate her racist motivations. As such, this chapter uses Snider’s video to understand the 


entanglements of caucasity it captures. 


Archive and the Repertoire; Na’ puti, “Indigeneity”; Moreton-Robinson, The White Possessive. See also: Chang, 
“Kenzie Smith Speaks Out”; Aponte, “2 Investigates”; Barmann, “Second ‘BBQ’ing While Black.’” 
407 Parks and Starosielski, “Introduction”; Taylor, Archive and the Repertoire. 
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This essay interrogates Schulte and Snider’s actions to understand the affective 
possibilities within the structured plot of caucasity; it unfolds in three sections. First, I outline a 
narrow/ed understanding of caucasity that emphasizes property, nation-state, and gender to best 
contextualize the events at Lake Merritt. Then, I trace the history of Lake Merritt itself to 
discover the emplaced affective atmospheres at play. Third, I examine Snider’s YouTube video 
by focusing on moments when the two women deploy opposing caucastic actions. Specifically, I 
focus on the performance of white feminine caucasity exemplified in the tropes of Damsel in 
Distress and the Race Traitor. Looking at Schulte and Snider’s actions through a rhetorical 
performance studies lens reveals how they utilize the same affective atmospheres to propel their 


actions within specific scenarios. 


The Surfaces of Caucasity: Property, Nation-State, and Gender 


While Thomas K. Nakayama and others have separately argued whiteness operates on a global 
scale, whiteness becomes emboldened as it is allowed to expand within the contours of a nation- 
state.*°8 Anibal Quijano and Immanuel Wallerstein argue the constitution of the Americas (the 
whole of what is known as North, South, and Central America) operates as an important tool in 
the constitution of modernity, which also generated false senses of belonging for white 
individuals on stolen lands and at the top of instantiated racial hierarchies.*”” More specific 
national belonging, per Ersula J. Ore, hails certain performances of whiteness, based on what has 


been legislated as and as not the citizenry, that are markedly different from one another.*!° 


408 Thomas K. Nakayama, “Whiteness Is Not Contained,” Communication and Critical/Cultural Studies 17, no. 2 
(April 2, 2020): 199-201, https://doi.org/10.1080/1479 1420.2020.1770821; Moreton-Robinson, The White 
Possessive; Hartman, Scenes of Subjection; Lisa Lowe, “The Intimacies of Four Continents,” in The Intimacies of 
Four Continents (Durham: Duke University Press, 2015), 1-42. 

409 Quijano and Wallerstein, “Americanity.” 

410 Ore, Lynching. 
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Rather than falling into the trap of equating whiteness and nationality, caucasity situates “the 
nation-state” as a structuring metaphor that extends the reach of whiteness’ audacity.*!! The 
intimacies of race and nation-state work to de/legitimize discourses of belonging at various 
intersections.*!* Pertinent to this essay are the discourses of property, nation-state, and gender 
that facilitate the violent whiteness exemplified in both Schulte and Snider’s actions. 

The concept of nation-state is undergirded by the myth of “property” and its 
accumulation.*!> Integral to the articulating citizenship within a nation-state is the ownership of 
property, which has been a staple to belonging since ancient Greece and continues throughout 
US culture. Indeed, Aileen Moreton-Robinson explicitly argues that whiteness can only 
centralize itself within the nation-state through the constitution of “property” from Indigenous 
Peoples’ lands, which can only be achieved through the denial of Indigenous Peoples and 
knowledges.*!4 White settler tropes of “terra nullius” or “undiscovered lands” seek to fabricate 
the naturalness of white possession of spaces that constitute nation-states.*!> Further, the 
whiteness itself has transformed into and through notions of property, as Cheryl Harris argues, so 
that they have become co-constitutive of one another and reify the projects of settler colonial 
nation-states.*'° In other words, the trope of property acts as a means of surfacing both whiteness 


and the settler nation-state. 


411 Thomas K. Nakayama and Robert L. Krizek, ““Whiteness: A Strategic Rhetoric,” Quarterly Journal of Speech 81, 
no. 3 (August 1995): 291. 

412 Rowe and Tuck, “Settler Colonialism and Cultural Studies”; Rowe, Power Lines. 

'3 Moreton-Robinson, The White Possessive; Teves, Smith, and Raheja, Native Studies Keywords; Wolfe, “Settler 
Colonialism and the Elimination of the Native.” 

414 Moreton-Robinson, The White Possessive. 

415 Moreton-Robinson, The White Possessive; Teves, Smith, and Rehaja, Native Studies Keywords; Na’puti, 
“Archipelagic Rhetoric”; Goeman, “Land as Life.” 

416 Harris, “Whiteness”; See also: Moreton-Robinson, The White Possessive; Goeman, Mark My Words; Goeman, 
“Land as Life”; Ore, Lynching; King, The Black Shoals. 
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Nation-states offer actors within settler colonial context a means of articulating their 
belonging on Indigenous and Native lands. The discursive construction of a nation-state 
constitutes a tenuous tabula rasa that must deny Indigenous and Native nations’ to grease the 
surface in favor of white settlers.*!” Invoked by and within Indigenous communities and 
scholarship, “nation” has a much different connotation—being based in connections, kinship, 
and senses of belonging rooted in ancestral lands—than the Western usage of “nation-state,” 
which is based in bounded understandings of citizenship and political exclusions that instantiate 
necropolitical hierarchies.*!’ Resonant with arguments from both Tiara R. Na’puti and Moreton- 
Robinson, Arjun Appadurai argues the nation-state is a form that has facilitated the circulation of 
settler ideologies.*!? As white settler nation-states dispossess and displace Indigenous nations of 
ancestral lands, the white accumulation of property is used to justify whiteness’ ascendency 
within racial hierarchies.*”° The “naturalness,” or common sense, of white possession is also 
used to justify the accumulation of property under the guise of nation-building, further 


constructing the discursive surface needed to extend whiteness. 


417 Na’puti, “Archipelagic Rhetoric”; Na’puti, “Indigeneity”; Moreton-Robinson, The White Possessive; Teves, 
Smith, and Raheja, Native Studies Keywords; Wolfe, “Settler Colonialism and the Elimination of the Native”; 
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Crucial to the space of Lake Merritt in Oakland, California, is the white settler project of 
westward expansion into the American “frontier.” The “mythic evolution” of the “frontier,” 
whether it be the New World, the settling of thirteen English colonies than became the United 
States, or the settling of the land “from sea to shining sea,” has engrained desires of 
accumulation into white settler cultures.**! The frontier surfaces the tropes of terra nullius and 
“undiscovered lands” as a border into an unknown, wild terrain.*”” The frontier also perpetuates 
the myth of ascending class that comes with the American Dream, where rugged, yeoman class 
pioneers could travel west and “strike gold” to become wealthy.*”? This did not pan out for 
many, with those of established wealth reifying their class status by accumulating more property 
(such as Adams, Carpentier, and Moon in the next section). Still, discourses of the frontier 
bolster myths of white, American exceptionalism through individual hard-work and divine 
right.474 

According to Moreton-Robinson, the mythic trope of the frontier “mobilizes the legend 


of the pioneer, ‘the battler,’ in its self-legitimization,” wherein the frontier hails the pioneer and 


vice versa.*?° White men were positioned as the civilizers of the “wild,” “untamed” landscapes. 
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Settler discourse also subverting Native and Indigenous Peoples’ connections to the land by 


99 66. 


cloaking them in dehumanizing tropes of “savagery,” “wildness,” and incivility.*?° These 
rhetorical remappings constituted a false white imperative to accumulate and colonize more, 
pushing the frontier ahead. This mobility of the frontier works to (falsely) secure the expanded 
nation-state while also constituting a seemingly endless space of further colonization.*”’ 

First used by Jacksonian Democrat John L. Sullivan in 1845 in reference to the 
Annexation of (what is known as) Texas, the term “manifest destiny” referred to the presumed 
rights “Providence has given [the US] for the development of the great experiment of liberty and 
federated self-government” and the necessity “to overspread and to possess the whole of the 
continent” known as North America.*?* However, the phrase gained the most circulation in 
regard to the colonization of what became known as Oregon.*”? The phrase’s discursive efficacy 
provided the affective tailwinds for the incorporation of what is known as California into the 
union and the continued colonization and dispossession of Indigenous Peoples. Discourses like 


O’Sullivan’s (falsely) constituted the citizens of the US as white saviors of untamed lands that 


were largely uninhabited and/or misused by Indigenous residents by not exhausting the 
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“resources” of the area.*° Projects of nation-building within the US require lies of terra nullius 
to not only deny Indigenous sovereignty but to also secure property.*?! 

Gender and property are also intertwined within white settler cultures. Many Indigenous 
nations are matriarchal and understand women having deeper connections to the Earth given the 
life-giving capacities of both.*3* However, as white male supremacist settler cultures sought to 
overwrite the existing understandings of /and as property for the nation, understandings of 
women also shifted.*3? The reorientations of gender within patriarchal settler discourses sought 
to upend Indigenous nations’ powers and delegitimize claims of sovereignty.**4 Moving from 
life, community, and sovereignty, /and became a “resource” to stockpile and “property” to seize 
from others in service of the nation-state; cisgender women, then, became a similar “resource” or 
form of property that shifted from head of the community to the sequestered mother in the 
home.*?> The capacity of cisgender women to birth children placed them squarely within the 


“property” of the patriarchal nation-state. Further, the desire to racialize the nation-state required 
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the constitution of <woman> as always already white; if the nation-state was to reproduce itself 
with the desired “purity” of white women, then women could only be white.**° 

Still, white cisgender women are complexly positioned within the project of the US 
nation-state. Although they are privileged by white supremacist racial hierarchies and oppressed 
by misogynistic gender hierarchies, white women have become a corporeal representation of the 
nation-state.*°7 Conversely, as mentioned, settler discourses also established metonymic slides 
between Native and Indigenous Peoples and the pre-civilized land, constituting a “savage” 
subject. White women were incorporated into the project of nation-state-building by working to 
“civilize” Native and Indigenous children in boarding “school,” which was marked as an 
extension of motherhood. Margaret D. Jacobs argues white middle-class women “utilized 
maternalism to argue for an expanded role for themselves within the public life of their nations 
... [and] served to further colonial aims by eroding [Native and Indigenous] women’s authority 
within their own societies.”*** Indeed, Raka Shome and others have argued the extension of the 
white maternal body into colonized spaces works to reproduce whiteness while also reifying 
oppressive misogynistic tropes.*°? Understanding these cultural scripts, though, affords white 
women a certain level of audacity when lashing out at non-white individuals. 

Caucasity’s affectivity means it operates in and across several modes—whether it be 
nation-state, gender, property, or one not explored here—and extends the arguments of the first 


chapter by examining to the affective tailwinds borne from the infrastructure of 911. In “The 
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Challenge of Crime in a Free Society,” the authors note that property crimes were the most 
prevalent (and therefore pressing) in the race riots that lead to the creation of 911.4*° The 
idealized victims of many crimes were also (white) women. The desires of the nation-state to 
protect white property compels individuals to report instances of crime and/or suspect or 
criminal bodies. As these compulsions sediment, reiterating one another, they embolden white 
individuals to (again) assume claims of ownership to a variety of spaces. To best contextualize 
Schulte and Snider’s own displays of caucasity, the next section offers a history of the emplaced 


affective economies of Lake Merritt. 


Tracing Place: The Settler Affective Atmosphere of Lake Merritt, California 


The renaming of the land, water, and air that comprise what is contemporarily known as North, 
Central, and South America began the settling of the space home to existing nations and peoples. 
The discursive machinations of settler colonialism are just as important and persistent as the 
material ones.*4! The rhetorical power of what Na’puti terms colonial cartographic violence is 
accomplished, in part, through the instantiation of new place names and feelings toward those 
places.*#” These affective atmospheres, then, create and sustain a place-specific “interplay of 
dispersed relations, becoming ‘feedback loops’ that shape” how bodies encounter those specific 
places.** The false histories and their affective associations become the “gestalt experience” of 


the settler space, influencing actions to perpetuate itself. As settler affective attachments form 
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with places, they aid in the ongoing project of settler colonialism, extending settler bodies in 
caucastic ways.**> In this section, I trace this place’s history, from the Indigenous stewards of the 
land through their displacement and attempted erasure to the contemporary settler municipality 
with attention to the undercurrents of caucasity that propelled these spatial transformations. 
Rather than (re)produce an exhaustive history of the place, I have limited the account below to 
moments that allude to the historic inertia of Lake Merritt that constitute Schulte’s actions as 
expected. 

The discrete body of water known as Lake Merritt was once an estuary formed by an arm 
of what is known as the San Francisco Bay.**° The land encompassing and surrounding the lake 
is the ancestral home to the Ohlone nation, specifically the Muwekma Ohlone tribe of the 
Coéenyo (Chochenyo) language group.*4” Historically, the Ohlone peoples lived in fifty 
disparate villages and did not see themselves as a single group. Each village spoke a distinct 
language, but these languages were similar enough the villages were able to communicate with 
one another, mostly in situations of trading.**® The Ohlone peoples of the time were largely 


hunter-gatherers who also utilized the bay and its offshoots for salmon and other seafood.*” 
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Through the lens of settler colonial history, these villages became regarded as a single nation of 
peoples, which facilitated the mass dispossession of all fifty. 

The first recorded interaction between Ohlone and colonists came in 1607 when 
Sebastian Vizcaino followed the western coast of what is known as North America.*°° Over a 
hundred and fifty years later, the Quiroste Ohlone welcomed a beleaguered group of Spanish 
“missionaries” or “explorers” led by Gaspar de Portola and nursed them back to health.*°! De 
Portola’s envoy stumbled upon the bay after leaving the Quirsote village, which increased 
Spanish interest in settling the area.*°? As Spanish settlers laid claim to the land, the Ohlone 
peoples were systematically dispossessed of their ancestral lands and incorporated into the 
Spanish Mission System. The Ohlone peoples were subjected to “years of enslavement,” 
“various European diseases,” and “loss of native culture.”4°? Roughly seventy years after the 
Mission System was instituted, the newly created Mexican government “deeded” the Indigenous 


land to private citizens for personal possession, and the Ohlone were further displaced from their 
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ancestral lands. Due to years of state-sanctioned dispossession and genocide, the Ohlone “are 
now largely a people in exile,” having faced near-“extinction” as a peoples.*** 

The land of what is currently Lake Merritt was once known as “San Antonio Creek,” and 
was illegally deeded to Don Luis Peralta around 1810.4°> Peralta never lived on the “Rancho San 
Antonio” property. This absent possession allowed the United States military a secret stronghold 
in the Mexican-American War, sending troops further south down the coast.**° Although 
histories diverge on how Peralta relinquished the lands, it appears he “owned” the land even after 
the United States laid claimed to most of what is currently the southwestern US in the treaty 
ending the Mexican-American War in 1848.*°7 By 1849, with the Gold Rush in a fever pitch, US 
settlers had begun pillaging the land by mining gold and other minerals as well as setting up 
logging operations to support the mining.*°® It is within the Gold Rush that Peralta’s ownership 
of the land is officially relinquished, with conflicting stories as to whom it was transferred.*°? 


1850 marks an integral year in the history of Lake Merritt. First, what is known as 


California was granted statehood as a “‘free state” as part of the Compromise of 1850; the broader 
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implications of the Compromise, however, was an increased stringency of the Fugitive Slave 
Act. Created in 1797 in response to the Haitian Revolution, the original Fugitive Slave Act 
“bestow[ed] on slaveholders the right and legal apparatus to recover escaped Africans and 
criminalize those who harbored them.”*°° As the “signature measure” of the Compromise, the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 increased the “criminaliz[ation] of abettors of fugitives, provid[ing] 
incentives to capture them.”*°! This measure deputized every white citizen and “forced free 
states to concede to the jurisdictional power of slave states.”4°? Ore notes the unbounding of 
slave states’ power “made profiling, surveilling, policing, and seizing” the Black body a 


463 More specifically, the co-constitution of California’s 


“mandated practice of white citizenship. 
statehood and the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 inflects not only white national citizenship but 
white Californian citizenship, ensuring a “western-marching slave power” even in the newly- 
founded “‘free” state. 

Second, as California become a state, Edson Adams, Horace W. Carpentier, and Andrew 
Moon, “took up” a collective 480 acres encompassing “A gentle slope from the north to the 
south to the waters of the Inner Harbor[, which] gave a fine opportunity for drainage,” to create 
what would become the town of Oakland.*® In 1852, Horace Carpentier “secretly” incorporated 


the town, and used the estuary as a sewer for the residents.*°° The estuary transformed into a lake 


(and away from a sewer) in the late-1860s when then-mayor Dr. Samuel Merritt proposed a dam 
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to change the tidal flow.**’ Merritt expressed a desire to reframe the body of water as a source of 
civic pride and public enjoyment. Merritt’s two-year tenure as mayor left him considered “the 
man most prominent in the establishment and building of the City of Oakland” for his indelible 
mark on public life in Oakland.*°* The newly formed lake, named in his honor, was one such 
project. According to the Lake Merritt Institute, the dam’s post-Civil War 1869 completion is 
“the birth” of the place.*” As lands are dispossessed of Indigenous Peoples, place names, and 
knowledges, settlers institute their narratives of a place’s “history.” 

The project of settler colonialism needs these constructed histories to make settler 
presence seem natural or expected rather than violent and illegal.*”° The re-enactments of these 
same tropes of white possession constitute what Taylor terms scenarios of conquest, that operate 
along repeatable narratives.*”! Within the larger history of what is known Lake Merritt, Schulte’s 
desire to remove non-white bodies from the space and lay claim to the land follow the 
sedimented norms of these places. With the initial dispossession of the Ohlone peoples to “title” 
the land under the Spanish mission system, white settler colonists began to attempt “the cadastral 
effacement/replacement of” Indigenous Peoples and places by literally claiming ownership of the 
lands.*”* Under this regime of white settlers, the land and water that comprise Lake Merritt went 
from a fishing ground to the productive landscape of a sewer before needing damming and 


rebranding as a public land and a site of civic pride. Each of these discursive (re)presentations 
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works to cohere public sentiments about the place. Further, white settler bodies began 


(re)surfacing the spaces and instantiated affective economies of property, civic duty, and gender. 


Scenarios of Caucasity: Embattled Whiteness 


The properties of caucasity provide the structured, schematic plot lines with intended ends that 
violent white(-passing) actors can perform in the service of white male supremacist ideologies.*”7 
Approaching caucasity from Taylor’s concept of scenarios attends to the adaptability of the 
affective narratives white actors are expected to complete; in other words, while the structured 
plots have intended ends there is room to perform otherwise.*”4 Performing within these 
reiterative plot structures grants an understanding of with might or should happen, but the 
inventional space of adaptable ends means actors can violated the expected, often leading to 
greater or more impressing results. The YouTube video of the events at Lake Merritt offer a look 
at a performance that goes as intended until it is interrupted by a caucasity that is performing in 
direct opposition to the first performance—illustrating the both/and possibilities of these 
scenarios. 

The previous section offered the broad strokes of the historic inertia of what is known as 
Lake Merritt, but the more immediate context to the events April 29, 2018, is also worth a pause. 
Politically, white women were at the center of controversy. Many public outlets were sent reeling 
when it was learned over half the white cisgender women in the US voted for Donald J. Trump 


in the 2016 presidential election even in the face of serial rape charges against him and his own 
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sexually violent comments.*”> Racial tensions were also heightened given (1) Trump’s racist 
platform and continual praise of racist hate groups and (2) the clear racial divide in voting 
patterns.*”° These dynamics not only cause much skepticism of white women’s political 
motivations but also positioned white women as the scapegoats for the turmoil under the Trump 
presidency.*”’ Snider picks up these concerns, asking Schulte, “What are you like are you a 
pretend liberal too...? You care about homelessness and everything going on in Oakland? Right? 
Or are you a Trumpster Dumpster? What are you, which one is it?” In Snider’s view, Schulte’s 
actions only make sense if she holds conservative ideologies, reifying the connections between 
racism and Trump supporters. Snider is also gesturing to the controversies surrounding the 
democratic Oakland mayor, Elizabeth Beckman “Libby” Schaaf. 

Schaaf is a lifelong resident of what is known as Oakland who was a city councilperson 
before being elected mayor since 2014; she is white and Jewish. Her initial platform was on 


increased policing across the city of Oakland but has evolved to include environmentalism, 
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homelessness, and children of low-income families.*”® Most controversial of her measures was a 
May 2015 ban on un-permitted marches on public roads in the city at night, citing existing 
policies, which was first enforced against participants in the nationwide Say Her Name protests. 
The police threatened marchers with arrest if they stepped off the sidewalks. Schaaf told local 
newspaper East Bay Express, “We are making better use of our existing policies to prevent 
vandalism and violence. Our intent is to ensure that freedom of expression is not compromised 
by illegal activity and that demonstrators, bystanders, and property are kept safe.”*”? Later in the 
month, demonstrators rallied against the order; police used flash bangs to disperse them.**° 
However, many criticized the actions, noting similar policies and laws throughout the US had 
been marked as unconstitutional.**! 

Schaaf garnered further national attention in February 2018 for alerting Oakland residents 
to an immanent Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) raid of the city.*®? She responded 
to Trump and others’ claims she obstructed justice or interfered in federal governance by noting 


she was “sharing information in a way that was legal and was not obstructing justice, and it was 
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an opportunity to ensure that people were aware of their rights.’’**? The tensions between and 
intensities of the national and local political landscape further propel the affective atmospheres 
of Lake Merritt, becoming more palpable and pressing as Schulte encountered her surroundings, 
which included an opposing performance of caucasity. I specifically look at this embattled 
whiteness through the tropes of property, the nation-state, and white femininity to understand 
how Snider’s “white ally,” race traitor caucasity was able to derail the affective inertia of 


Schulte’s “Angry White Woman,” damsel-in-distress caucasity.**4 


“This/That Is My Property”: Whiteness Owns Everything 


Within the logics of the white possessive, Moreton-Robinson notes whiteness can only sustain 
itself through the notions of property.**° Lake Merritt’s history and very existence as a discrete 
body of water is steeped in notions of property—from the land being “titled” to Peralta under the 
Mission System, to the “incorporation” of Oakland as a city, to the constitution of California’s 
statehood under the purview of a stricter Fugitive Slave Act. Property works in concert to both 
legitimize white claims of ownership and delegitimize non-white claims of belonging and 
subjectivity.*°° Schulte’s performance of caucasity uses these histories as affective tailwinds to 
bolster the confidence with which she acted as she claimed ownership of the public park. 
Throughout the fragments of discourse surrounding these events, Schulte is regularly 
noted as having stated Lake Merritt was her park, as opposed to a public park.**’ In recounting 


when Williams walked up to the scene, Smith says: 
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The young woman [ Williams] asked the White lady [Schulte] to please move herself from 
the area. [Schulte] turned it back on [Williams] and told her to “mind her fucking business. 


This is my property. You don’t even know what’s going on.” [Schulte] became more 


aggressive toward [Williams].*** 


Smith further noted Schulte said the group wasn’t “welcome in the area of the lake” due to the 
fact “she owned Lake Merritt,” but that it “felt like she was saying Black[ folks] weren’t 
welcome” at the lake.**? Whiteness’ compulsion to possess spaces as “property” constitutes, in 
turn, all spaces as welcoming surfaces for white individuals at the expense of non-white 
individuals non-belonging to the same spaces.*”° This is encapsulated within the origins of 
California’s statehood: the white nation-state extended itself into the space by also allowing the 
permeability of slave states’ power to re/constitute the captivity of the Black body as chattel, as 
property.*?! Schulte’s actions mirror this by seeking to deploy the police state to rectify the state 
of “her” property. 

Bound up in these discourses of property are discourse of rights. Schulte and Snider, each 
separately articulated “knowing their rights” as what compelled them to act.*?” In recounting the 
events Smith said, Schulte iterated “she kn[ew] her rights, that ... state if she tells the police ... 
she has a problem with us then we are going to go to jail.”4”? Articulating similar rights in a 


(seemingly) non-exclusionary manner, Snider corrects her biracial daughter’s literal shooing of 
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Schulte by saying, “No, it’s ok. She’s entitled to be here, and we’re entitled to be here too. This 
is a park for everyone [to use].”** The use of “entitled” is pointed here as the word derives 
meaning from the definition of “title” that means “the right to possession” borrowing from the 
aristocratic manner of titling individuals based on the location of their estates (Lady Becky of 
Merritt?).4?> The articulation of belonging through entitlement, however, is predicated on the 
denial of Native and Indigenous Peoples’ prior and continued belonging to the same places, as 
illustrated in the titling of the land to Peralta. Snider’s own whiteness allows her to assume the 
same ownership of the park as Schulte, under the guise of possessions and property, though to 
different ends. 

The loudest and most consistent invocation of property in the video is Snider’s. Just 
before the longest clip in Snider’s video begins, Schulte takes a business card from Snider’s hand 
off camera; Snider relays the information to her group, and Schulte (in her soft tone, see below) 
replies, “You gave it to me.” Snider said she showed Schulte the card rather than giving it to her 
and to give it back. Schulte says she will after she can take a picture of it; as Schulte takes the 
card out of her pocket to take a picture, Snider reaches to grab it. Schulte threatens to call the 
police for assault if Snider touches her again. It is here, in reply to deploying the police, that 
Snider begins to refer to the card as her “property.’*° Schulte’s theft of “property” emboldens 


Snider’s own performances of whiteness. 
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Snider mockingly yells for police at first, but eventually and persistently grows 
aggressive toward Schulte. At one point Schulte even called Snider a bully.*”’ Snider’s actions, 
however, are successful in moving Schulte away from the barbeque spot, reorienting Schulte’s 
body by “re-establish[ing] distance between bodies ... which [re]produces the surface.’’*?* The 
reorientation of the discursive space, of performing the structured plots of caucasity to different 
ends, changes the experience of the existing surface by the very experiencing of it as a surface. 
The extension of whiteness only works caucastic actors are oriented in the same direction. 

Neither of these white women’s claims of ownership are valid. Indeed, Moreton- 
Robinson tells us that no form of white possession is ever or could ever be valid.*”? Jennifer 
Schulte does not own Lake Merritt; it is a public park maintained by the city of Oakland Parks 
and Recreation Department.*°° The card Schulte took from Michelle Dione Snider was not her 
property either. In a follow up video posted to Snider’s YouTube channel almost a month after 
the original video, Snider explains the card was actually Onsayo “Deacon” Abram’s business 
card.~°! (Ironically, Snider notes in the follow-up, Abram’s card was for his job as a fire safety 
instructor.) This is somewhat gestured to in the original video, when Snider claims Schulte 
“wants to doxx a Black man” when discussing the card.°°? Doxxing is the practice of 
intentionally spreading someone’s information amongst various digital networks to subject the 
person to harassment, threats, and/or violence—both digital and physical—and a popular tactic 


among right-wing men.°”? Even though Snider was acting out of care for her friend and then- 
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husband, she still relied on the false assumption of ownership to make her actions more and more 
brazen when confronting Schulte. As Snider continues to impress upon Schulte, re/moving her 
from the scene, Schulte begins cycling through other structured plots of whiteness that exploit 


tropes of feminine fragility and perceived sensations of threat. 


“Um, They’re Threatenin’ Me”: Corporeal Threat and the Nation-State 


Rhetorical scholars have noted the desires of a flat affect, or a level of unanimatedness, that 
characterizes “civil” society.° This idealized cultural habitus relies on denial of affect’s 
transmissibility to establish a felt stasis. When a performance is “overly” emotional it threatens 
to envelope more and more actors as the feelings become “catchy,” moving from one body to 
another. °°° Put differently, white, civil society requires a diminishing of emotion to perform as 
expected. Women’s emotions were particularly policed by white men within narrow norms, 
particularly given their historical subjugation to tending to the children and the home.°” If 
women were overly emotional, per misogynist beliefs, it would “infect” the children. Decorum, 
hysteria, fragility, timidity, and more have all impressed upon white women’s bodies, forcing 


them to comport themselves within the confines of hegemonic patriarchy.*°’ However, when 
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deployed tactically, the affective states of women have the capacity to compel the action of 
others.°°8 

Given their utility in nation-building, the security and safety of white cisgender women is 
the inherent concern of nationalist discourses. This is exemplified in the discussions of vigilance 
in the previous chapter, but when considering this level of cultural concern within scenarios of 
caucasity, how white women feel emboldened by the sedimented articulations of belonging.*”’ 
Operating as a “good citizen” requires both knowing the rules, norms, and mores of the nation- 
state as well as being on the lookout for possible violations. Indeed, Dreama Moon and Allan G. 
Johnson separately argue white women are only granted power alongside their white privilege 
through performing the “good woman,” however that is practiced within certain places.*!° Thus, 
Schulte’s actions were capacitated by the affective inertia of civic responsibility emplaced 
around Lake Merritt, propelled by both the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, Dr. Merritt’s visions for 
the lake, and Schaaf’s emphasis on environmental and child safety. Being a diligent citizen 
meant Schulte needed to be on the lookout for any possible criminal activity or criminal bodies. 

Schulte’s first call to 911 and her invocations of law and policy throughout her 
interactions with Snider demonstrate her adherence to proper citizenship. Her first call notes 
“someone is illegally using a charcoal grill in a non-designated area”; and she further situates her 


concern in tropes of maternalism, stating, “I’d like it dealt with immediately so that coals don’t 
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burn more children.”>!! Multiple times throughout Snider’s original YouTube video, Schulte 
reiterates the illegality of the grill, the history of children being injured by coals, and 
demonstrates her deep knowledge of the policy by refuting the borders of where charcoal is and 
is not allowed in the park.*!? Even though she is rehearsing nationalist discourses in her 
performance, Schulte is unsuccessful in moving the police to the scene until she alleges she is 
being harassed and threatened by Snider, Smith, and Abram. 

Schulte’s assertions of being harassed and physically threatened are full of cultural 
tensions when we consider the efficacy of women’s claims of violation. For one, white cisgender 
women’s assertions of harm and threat have been routinely denied; Black cisgender women are 
further discredited when disclosing moments of sexual and gender violence given the racist 
tropes of hypersexuality they have been subjected to within white male supremacist cultures.>!> 
Digital publics began using #MeToo to share stories of gender and sexual violence as a means of 
standing in solidarity with one another as well as bringing awareness to the imperative to believe 
women.>!* Tarana Burke started the movement and hashtag in 2006, but it reached mainstream 


public attention in 2017 with the survivors of Harvey Weinstein’s abuse throughout his career.>!> 
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These mostly white, wealthy women were heralded for their bravery, generating mass 
engagement with the movement and demand to “Believe women”; they were also accused of co- 
opting a movement started by a Black woman to center the stories of non-white women.*!* It is 
here, in the one up/one down social privilege of white women that the cultural believability of 
their assertions of harassment and threat are nuanced and granted more power within white male 
supremacist cultures. 

While affective displays of fear have typically marginalized them within patriarchal 
cultures (see below), a white cisgender woman’s intentional performance of fear or feeling 
threatened becomes a dog whistle for the police state and white men, most often at the expense 
of Black men.°!’ When Schulte first contacts the police, they ask for a description of the person 
in violation of the law; she replies noting Abram is “African American,” with a “heavier...more 
muscular build.”°!® She does not identify herself beyond her name until later after calling back. 
Without acknowledging Snider is now the main person she is interacting with, Schulte claims 
“they,” meaning the Black man she called about earlier, “are shoving me...they keep following 
me.”>!? Ore, Weheliye, Spillers, and more note how nationalist discourses are built upon the 
myths of non-white, specifically Black bodies, penetrating the boundary of the nation; and, since 
white cisgender women are the metonym of the nation-state, a felt corporeal threat to the white 
feminine body is a threat to sully the purity of the nation-state.>*° As Rachel Hall argues, white 


cisgender women’s bodies constitute them as vulnerable subject that must constantly surveil their 
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surroundings for potential threat.°?! This “fascination with the risk and vulnerability embodied 
by [white cisgender] women” is what, per the 911 report, mobilizes police to the scene and 
upgrades the urgency of the call’s needed response.*”” Snider gestures to the efficacy of a white 
woman using fear, saying, “White lady scared! Code One! You better come quick!’”>”* 

Schulte succeeded in drawing police to her aid by claiming harassment and threat; this is 
likely due to the fact the police believed Schulte was still dealing with only Abram, Smith, and 
Williams, who she identified as Black or African American multiple times. Schulte never 
revealed Snider’s race to operators. It is likely Schulte’s claims of vulnerability would not be 
readily addressed—as her calls about the charcoal grill were not—if she had revealed her 
“assailant” was another white woman. The culturally assumed vulnerability of women also 
positions them as incapable of inflicting threat to other white individuals.°’4 Schulte’s actions, 
even in their comedic value, were still threatening to the Black individuals present at Lake 


Merritt that day in how Schulte positioned them as the threat to her. 


The “White Lady Treatment”: Dissatisfying Binaries of White Femininity 


Within a patriarchal culture, the positions of women are reduced, constrained to make them 


easier to subjugate within hierarchies of privilege and power. There are many binaristic 


categories of white womanhood, such as Madonna/Whore, Good/Unfit mother, un/desirable.**° 
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Given the constitution of woman as always already white in the US nation-state, non-white 
women are categorized differently—as Mammy/Sapphire/Jezebel, as monolithic under these and 
other derogatory caricatures—as never fully satisfying the contours of (white) womanhood.” 
The embodiment of these binaries is meant to confine the actions of women to specific plots, or 
scenarios. This is dissatisfying not only for the actors themselves but for critics as well; nuance is 
lost when thinking in the misogynistic terms of stereotypical white femininity, leading to 
contrived actions and predictable ends. These tropes of white femininity are not only used to 
constrain the actions of white cisgender women, but they are also used as a means for white 
cisgender women to distance themselves from performances of these tropes. For instance, white 
cisgender women are afforded the discursive and affective space to put space between 
themselves and other (more emotional) women; this is inherently a means of oppressive self- 
preservation that marks others as inferior and offers a false sense of self-love as being better than 


the other.*’ I trouble the two tropes of Damsel in Distress and Race Traitor to illustrate how both 


operate within the broader scenarios of caucasity. 


The Damsel in Distress 


Tropes of white fragility require the co-presence of non-white individuals; the co-presence 
confronts whiteness with its tenuous grasp on racial hierarchies, causing whiteness to sometimes 


come undone.°?* Whiteness is only civil, timid, or tender in the face of whiteness—non-white 
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individuals are not met with the same respectability, decorum, or politeness.°?? Here, betwixt the 
“victim tone” of white fragility and the “harassment” of violent whiteness, Schulte offers a look 
into the Janus-faced trope of a damsel in distress. Much of her performance in the latter half of 
the original video illustrates the archetypal performances of white feminine fear and hysteria, but 
I argue her entire performance is one of “distress” that vacillates through multiple modes. 

While Abram, Williams, and Smith had all been subject to aggression, harassment and 
being told to “mind [their] fucking business,” Snider was met with stoic silence at first and then a 


soft, almost whispering, tone.*°° Unpacking the shift in tone, Snider tells Panther Times: 


There’s this silent code of behavior that White women know, they are taught if you just 
change your tone you can often be deemed “innocent” and believable to the point that 
your word becomes law. When I first approach [Schulte], she had that tone, the one that 
we [white women] are supposed to speak to police officers, the one that makes us 


automatically justified no matter what.*?' 


This soft, timid tone is effective alongside “trigger words,” such as the phrases, “they are 
threatening me” and “please leave me alone” Schulte uses, “to get the police to be there 
faster.”°>? This tone also confers a level of authority amongst other whiteness, meaning this 
“victim tone” holds the capacity to mobilize groups of white folks just as effectively as the police 
state. While effective in (eventually) luring police to her aid, Schulte’s actions were largely 
ineffective in persuading those around her, whether it be due to the over-exaggeration or from 
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Snider “bypass[ing] her bs and call[ing] her out. 
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In the last few minutes of the video, Schulte’s actions become absurd displays of 
shameless white settler femininity. Schulte walks to, with Snider following, a convenience store 
to seek refuge from the people “threatening” and “harassing” her.°>4 Schulte takes a couple of 
steps into the store, looks around (presumably for the clerk), and waits for Snider to be standing 
next to her before cowering and loudly saying, “Please, leave me alone,” with a trembling 
voice.**> Schulte pants as she continues pacing throughout the convenience store before Snider 
taunts that the police are not coming. The police officer does pull into the parking lot, though, as 
Schulte animatedly waves for him.**° One of the most recognizable and meme’d images of 
Schulte comes from her greeting the police officer (see Figure 5 of the next chapter). She cries 
animatedly and says, “I’m being harassed,” before sobbing for a sustained fifty seconds, 
sometimes doubling over in anguish. Again, this bold performance of feigned hysteria (she 
composes herself and speaks normally after just one deep breath) indexes the usual cultural 
power white women’s tears hold.>*’ 

Cultural expectations of stasis extend into the affective realm, requiring a flat, “civil” 


affect in public, and marking any emotional contagion as a violation of that stasis. Affect sweeps 
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past, through, and between discrete bodies, making it difficult to fully contain and prevent the 
transmission of affect that animate the connections and intensity of public life. White male 
supremacist cultures, then, attempt to remove the possible threats to stasis as quickly as possible, 
and/or criminalize their presence. For instance, Michelle Alexander and Susan M. Schweik 
separately trace the use of vagrancy and “ugly” laws to remove bodies that were perceived as 
threatening the sanctity and “purity” of the broader (white) community, and effectively 
criminalizing unemployment and general dis/ability.°°* White cisgender women’s affectivity was 
specifically medicalized as “hysteria,” leading to many women being non-consenually 
lobotomized and/or interned into psychiatric “hospitals.”°*? Indeed, Schulte was asked by the 
operator if she had ever been to “John George,” which is a psychiatric hospital in the Bay Area, 
and was held by police for a psychiatric evaluation given her performances of fear and 
“hysteria.’’°*° The implications for dis/ability studies, here, is not only the methods of 
sequestering and medicalizing animated affective states, but also the presumption of feminine 
hysteria.**! In other words, Schulte’s actions must be considered abnormal (e.g. being neuro- 
atypical) rather part of the conditioned atmosphere of white supremacy so bystanders and 
viewers (and other white cisgender women) can distance themselves from her actions. Still, the 
expectation is that no matter how outlandish the performance, when a white woman expresses 


distress, she should be rescued or otherwise secured from her present surroundings. Ore notes it 
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is the sedimentation of cultural myths of white feminine fragility that compels white masculinity 
to act.>4? 

Although her absurd performances of felt threat are what tend to mark her as a damsel-in- 
distress, Schulte was distressed from the moment the interactions began. Much like “emergency” 
in the previous chapter, “distress” has taken on connotations of crisis, violation of stasis, or 
calamity that belie the words’ denotive meanings. Distress, operating as both a noun and verb, is 
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defined as “strain,” “pressure,” or “adversity”; further, within a legal context, the word has a 
history of applying to the restraining of property and/or chattel.**? These nuances of distress are 
present within Schulte’s actions, especially under her imposing a legal frame onto the scene. 
Even as Abram points out he’s lived in the area over forty years and regularly grills in the spot, 
and even as Snider’s daughter shows Schulte a map on her phone multiple times, Schulte stands 
firm the group needs to “read [the policy] a little better” and Abram “shouldn’t bring charcoal 
grills in here.” Snider mocks Schulte in a soft, victim tone saying, “It’s laws...it’s all about the 
charcoal.”*“4 In objecting to the legality of that type of grill in that area of the park, Schulte 
sought to have the grill seized or re/moved to a permitted area of the park. The deeper 
implications are Schulte’s invocations of the park as her property and wanting to seize its use 
from the public, which are facilitated by the emplaced affective atmospheres surrounding Lake 
Merritt. 


Interestingly, contemporary understandings of distress as a verb use it reflexively—I am 


the recipient of the harassment or re/strain—rather than transitively—I am the agent of 
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harassment or re/strain.*4° Schulte is remarked as harassing Abram, Smith, and Williams 
multiple times throughout the videos and coverage of the events.**° Yet, she regularly cries for 
Snider to stop harassing her, prompting the second 911 operator to ask whether Schulte could 
leave the scene.>4’ Essentially, Schulte is mirroring the transitive to reflexive flip of distress, of 
the harassment, to become the innocent victim rather than the malicious agent, which Ore argues 
is essential to performances of US citizenship.*** Snider does not allow this to pass, however, by 
critically interrupting the shift. At one point, after Schulte whines for Snider to leave her alone, 
Snider yells, “Oh you want to be left alone now?! You want to be left alone now?! ... and now 
you want to be left alone? This is some irony, huh? You like it in the hypocrisy way? Where you 
run everything, and you control everything? ... That’s some hypocrisy.”>*? Snider’s articulation 
of the “hypocrisy” seeks to interrupt the intended ends of Schulte’s performance of distress. 
Snider’s actions, while successful in re/moving Schulte, also mark her as a different trope of 


white femininity: the race traitor. 


The Race Traitor 


The term “race traitor” proliferated global news media in 1987 when the white government of 
Apartheid South Africa called a group of delegates traitors for travelling to the then-banned 
African National Congress.°*° The trope gained traction within white abolitionist circles as a 


stance against the glorification of whiteness that critical inquiries and anti-racist actions can 
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sometimes fall prey to.*°! As many scholars have pointed out, the political stance, rooted in class 
solidarity, operates on an uninterrogated white privilege.*°? Race traitors gained popular attention 
again in 2016 after a white nationalist stood trial for murdering British lawmaker Jo Cox; when 
asked his name in court, Thomas Mair replied, “My name is death to traitor, freedom for 


Britain.’?>>? 


The gendered dynamics of race traitor discourse often emphasizes white women’s 
interracial intimacies (whether romantic and/or platonic) as threats to the purity of the white race 
and nation-state, again aligning white cisgender women’s bodies as a corporeal metonym of the 
nation-state that must remain “‘pure.’’°*4 Emergent within this assemblage of definitions of race 
traitor is the image of a white cisgender person, in this case a woman, who seeks to “forg[e] of a 
white identity that resists white privilege” and racism.>*> 

Within the contexts of the events at Lake Merritt, Snider’s interruption of Schulte’s racist 


actions is a performance of being a race traitor. Snider fits the archetypes of the white feminine 


race traitor: she was (at the time) married to a Black man (Smith) and birthed a biracial 
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daughter.>*° Snider is also using her own emboldened whiteness to intervene upon Schulte’s 
caucasity. As mentioned above, critical attention to the affective inertia within scenarios of 
caucasity must turn to both the expected performances but also the moments when caucasity is 
performed otherwise, in a traitorous manner. The otherwise performance illustrates what 
affective forces can redirect and/or diffuse the emboldened state of whiteness.°*’ Williams’ 
tweets pointedly reveal the truth of caucasity: “it took another white woman to run the Angry 
White Woman off’ (my emphasis).*°* 

Important from accounts of caucasity are how Black and other non-white individuals 
share experiences of being targeted by but not recognized as subjects within these actions.>*? 
Lisa A. Flores traces an affective form of racial recognition wherein she writes, “Racial 
recognition entails not just seeing of race but an experiencing of it, a felt response to its 
existence.”°©° Given that whiteness is built on the denial of the subjectivity of racialized Others, 
it cannot be impressed upon by these subjects if it is to accomplish its goals.°°! This is not to say 
the actions of non-white individuals are wholly ineffective or less affective—or to even to 
suggest a hierarchy of affective efficacy could ever exist; rather, considering caucasity as 
affective inertia nuances how outside forces must be recognized as impressing to move the racist 


white individual.°© The paradigm of affective racial recognition lends force to the actions of the 
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race traitor: someone who is mutually recognition to then deploy a resistive affective 
performance. 

Snider’s traitorous performance illustrates how mutual affective recognition capacitated 
her to move Schulte. Snider’s impression upon Schulte is remarked upon throughout the original 
YouTube video, where Snider remarks Schulte is “‘actin’ like a victim all of the sudden, when 
[Schulte was] trying to act all tough earlier.” Schulte’s spiral into feigned hysteria explored 
above stands in stark contrast to Snider’s often loud yet stern behavior. Snider’s even temper 
takes the affective wind out of Schulte’s sails for those co-present with the women. Snider uses 
her insider social location to forestall the passing of violent white femininity, causing it to be 
“subverted from within”; Snider exemplifies how “scenario forces us to situate ourselves in 
relationship to it; as participants, spectators, or witnesses,” or as accomplices who allow the 
performance, with all its signposts to come to fruition.*° Snider’s oppositional caucasity, here, 
functions in a traitorous manner, surfacing the hypocrisy and unfoundedness of Schulte’s actions. 

Bound up in both women’s performances is a sense of white privilege. Schulte uses her 
white feminine privilege to lure the police to her aid when she’s not in any danger. Snider notes 
this is “a weird kind of privilege right there. But, hey, that’s alright; I use my privilege, too.” 
Snider’s actions are the exemplar of what any anti-racist white ally training would instruct: when 
you, as a white person, see moments of racism you need to step in. The digital age and efficacy 
of videos like Snider’s to discipline racist action (see next chapter) has added the imperative to 


begin filming the encounter, something Snider explicitly instructs viewers to do in her follow up 
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video. According to scholarship from Moon and Flores, this is still the exact function of a race 
traitor: their capacity to commit treason against whiteness is itself a form of white privilege.>© 
As the analysis surrounding the invocations of property illustrated above, Snider’s 
performance of caucasity requires the same erasure of Native and Indigenous Peoples from the 
land. The audacity to yell at someone in public and follow them for multiple city-blocks into a 
store requires the same emboldened assertions of belonging that come from white citizenship to 
the nation-state. From the analysis provided, the structured, schematic plots of caucasity, while 
offering adaptable ends for Schulte and Snider to perform differently, can only ever exist within 
the instantiated white settler affective atmospheres of white supremacy. The emboldened state of 
whiteness requires a comfortability within a space, and this space does not exist outside a 
paradigm of settler colonialism and the denial of Native and Indigenous Peoples and nations. 
Still, Snider’s persistence in staying with Schulte troubled normative narratives of white 
femininity, and it provides space to continue imagining how whiteness might be performed to 


different, radical ends. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has re/situated the actions of both Schulte and Snider within the broader contexts of 
white possession of Ohlone lands, perpetuated by the ongoing projects of white male supremacy, 
by offering an affective rhetorical reading of “caucasity.” The term caucasity, coined and 
popularized by Black public intellectuals, accounts for histories of the dispossession of Native 


and Indigenous Peoples, the capture and enslavement of Black folks, and overall violence 
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emboldened by white male supremacy.°°° Throughout this chapter, I have posited that caucasity 
is a form of affective inertia, a sensed and sensational force that has propelled itself throughout 
US culture; I also posited that due to this inertia, caucasity can only be impressed upon by 
something it recognizes as leaving an impression. Examples caucasity not recognizing non-white 
subjects is a theme throughout these videoed encounters: Alison Ettel (aka Permit Patty) didn’t 
back down, just hid from the camera; Susan Westwood (aka South Park Susan) wasn’t deterred 
by, but rather performed for the camera; Amy Cooper (aka Central Park Karen) grew more 
hysterical that her life was in danger as she was filmed and has later said she acted justifiably.°°’ 
Tying the dynamics of “white caller crime” to affective racial recognition and the COVID-19 
pandemic, Karma R. Chavez and Annie Hill note how whiteness is emboldened to deploy the 
police state in moments of felt crisis.*°* In turn, this affective amplification presents further 
obstacles in non-white subjects’ actions being registered as impressing. These investigations 
have also been dependent upon visual co-presence with the caucastic individuals. 

White possession, one of the driving forces of caucasity, can only render itself as 
seemingly legitimate if the dispossession and existence of Native and Indigenous Peoples are 
ignored.°® Settler strategies of colonial cartographic violence instantiate the histories of settlers 


in an attempt to paper over the histories of colonialism, to make white presence seem natural and 
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non-white presence threatening.°”” These strategies set in motion the inertia that led to Schulte’s 
use of 911 to discipline Black bodies in public space. The same assumed ownership of the 
landmasses, waters, and airways that comprise the US that facilitated the re/settlement of the 
space also facilitated Schulte’s assertions of ownership over the public park. Although Snider’s 
activism derailed the chances of physical violence against the men involved, it is still predicated 
on the attempted erasure of Ohlone peoples from the land. 

Snider notes, at one point in the video, that Abram is a respected member of the 
community, and that Schulte is not a part of that community; but Abram, Smith, Snider, and 
others’ sense of belonging is dependent upon the denial of Indigenous Peoples and nations that 
are tied to those spaces. What might an intervention into these events look like that centers the 
histories of the Ohlone Peoples? As discussions of white settler subjectivity reach more 
mainstream audiences, such as land acknowledgements from colleges and universities or protests 
signs that point to “stolen lands,” there is also an increased public discussion around individuals 
like Schulte who use their whiteness and the police state to discipline non-white bodies. 

The following chapter takes up another means of impressing upon caucastic individuals: 
Internet memes. Schulte’s actions, especially her stoic pose and animated crying, were quickly 
meme’d by digital public actors, naming her BBQ Becky. While Internet memes have previous 
been used to critique hegemonic ideologies and/or the actions of specific individuals, memes of 
Schulte become proliferate throughout digital public culture as a means of shaming white 
women’s actions of calling the police on Black individuals. Just as Snider used her own 
embodied privilege to caucastically divert Schulte’s actions, digital public actors with anti-racist 


goals seek to discipline the behavior of whiteness. Importantly, the memes of Schulte extended 
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the conversations and engagement surrounding the events at Lake Merritt, constituting a 


controversy. 
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Chapter 3: Internet Memes as Rhetorical Controversy: Enthymematic 


Citationality and the Topoi of Public Deliberation 


As the forty-third season of Saturday Night Live came to a close, Michael Che and Colin 
Jost hosted the “Weekend Update” segment. Parodied news from the week of May 14, 2018, 
included the wedding between Meghan Markle and Prince Harry of Wales, rising marijuana 
arrests in New York, and new airline policies. Typical of the season finale, Che and Jost 
concluded by reading scrapped jokes from throughout the season before signing off for the 
summer. As the audience applauded, castmate Aidy Bryant entered from stage right dressed as 
Jennifer Schulte in wraparound sunglasses and an iPhone plugged into her navy-blue hoodie 
pocket. She held the phone to her ear as she scowled at the camera until the screen faded to 
black. Bryant reprised the performance during the end credits of the episode, again scowling at 
the camera while on her phone.*’! Never speaking nor being acknowledged beyond Leslie Jones 
laughing in the background of the closing credits, Bryant’s joke still “landed,” being widely 
recognized, circulated, and even deemed more efficacious than existing memes of Schulte.>”? In 
just three weeks, Jennifer Schulte’s actions at Lake Merritt reached a circulatory “critical mass” 
wherein the general viewing public would recognize Schulte’s meme-ification as “BBQ Becky” 
without explicitly naming the initial incident involving her.°” 

Know Your Meme, the wiki-based Internet meme archive, summarizes the BBQ Becky 


meme as “a series of photoshop memes of a woman in sunglasses calling the police ... that mock 
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the woman for calling the police” over trivial and/or fabricated offenses, such as “Black people 
minding their own business” (see Figure 3).°”4 “BBQ Becky” was coined by Facebook user, 
Sean Carter, because Schulte’s name was unknown until after the video and memes went viral. 
Carter chose the name not only for its alliterative value but also to reference the lyrics at the end 
of Beyoncé’s song “Sorry”: “He better call Becky with the good hair.”°’> Borne from Schulte’s 
calling the police on two African American men having a cookout in a public park, BBQ Becky 
memes saw stills of Michelle Dione Snider’s YouTube video articulated into scenes from the 
Civil Rights Era (see Figure 4), contemporary popular culture (see Figure 5), and/or fictional 
situations.*’° The persistent theme throughout these memes is white women’s use of 911 as a tool 
of racial discipline where the incongruity of the “infraction” to the response positions Becky as 
the punchline. In circulating these jokes, digital public actors constituted the BBQ Becky 
controversy. 

Striking to the BBQ Becky controversy, it was memes that constituted and perpetuated 
public engagement on the topics at hand: white women’s behavior, the use of 911 and/or the 
police as tools of racial discipline, and the precarity of Black bodies in public. Rhetoricians have 
previously attended various hashtag-based controversies,*’’ but this project seeks to go further 


into contemporary digital publicity by emphasizing Internet memes.°’* Constance Iloh makes a 
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ETO)RERORT: 


~ BLACK PEOPLE MINDING THEIR OWN BUSINESS® 


Figure 3: Image macro style BBQ Becky meme featuring Schulte on the phone looking off to 
the right, and Kenzie Smith visible to the right of Schulte. The text reads, "Hello, I'd like to 


report Black people minding their own business. Sourced from Know Your Meme. 
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Who. Did. This. *screaming* 


Figure 4: Photoshop reaction style BBQ Becky meme featuring Schulte on the phone, 
looking off to the left photohopped into an image of Martin Luther King, Jr.’s “I Have a 
Dream” speech, overlooking the Washington, D.C., National Mall. The text, which is 
above the image to signal this meme’s re/presentation on Twitter, reads: “Who. Did. 


This. *Screaming*.” Sourced from Know Your Meme. 
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when you call the Avengers, but they 
are sending you the one from Wakanda 


Figure 5: Stock Character style BBQ Becky meme featuring a still from Snider’s 


YouTube video of Schulte animatedly crying while looking at her phone. The text, like 
Figure , is above the image and reads: “when you call the Avengers, but they are 


sending you the one from Wakanda.” Sourced from Know Your Meme. 
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persuasive case for the study of memes in qualitative research, specifically noting the import of 
discursive spaces like Black Twitter that generate and circulate anti-racist artifacts.°’? The 
iterability of digital artifacts, like memes, not only allows for them to circulate more readily but 
also facilitates a common grammar amongst digital actors. This shared sensemaking illustrates 
the inventional possibility within digital publicity to “loosen constraints ... as it seeks to 
refashion these conditions.”**° The discursive rupture and interruption of hegemonic norms is 
often precipitated by Black counterpublic actors, who have long critiqued and organized against 
the anti-Black norms of US public culture. Spaces like Black Twitter serve as enclaves to 
rehearse forms of digital (counter)publicity that are poised to infiltrate the mainstream public 
sphere to extend the public engagement surrounding anti-Black public “goods,” such as 911.>°! 
Memes, then, serve as important modes in contemporary digital publicity. 

Hailing the attention of rhetoricians, memes provide insight into further digital 
machination of the ancient Greek concept of mimesis, or to imitate.**? Extant literature within 
rhetorical studies offers two useful approaches to studying the meme-ification of Jennifer 
Schulte: digital circulation in public culture and a visual rhetorical analysis that analyzes the 
argument structure of a particular meme. As might be assumed, digital circulation in public 


culture forefronts the viral circulation of BBQ Becky imagery throughout US Internet platforms, 
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tracking how and when specific memes are shared and repurposed in various contexts.°°? Each 
time an image or .gif from Michelle Dione Snider’s YouTube video was circulated, the “meme,” 
or unit of cultural cache, of BBQ Becky was further popularized within public culture.>*4 
Conversely, visual rhetoricians have largely focused on the argument structure of memes, 
using concepts such as synecdoche and semiotics, to understand how meaning is created within 
the Internet memescape.>®° For instance, the articulation of BBQ Becky imagery and user- 
generated text to one another produces meaning that is mutually contingent upon the various 
parts, where the joke needs both to “land.” When viewing Figure 5, the text’s message of calling 
for the Avengers and learning the Black Panther is coming doesn’t hold meaning, or at least a 
specific enough meaning, without seeing the accompanying image of Schulte animatedly 
crying.°** Many fans of the Marvel Comic universe would be excited to be rescued by T’Challa’s 
Black Panther, with the character regularly ranked in the top ten “best” characters and the Black 
Panther movie being the second highest-grossing film in the Avengers franchise.**’ Schulte’s 


grotesque expression is what makes the meme humorous, and the anti-Black racism being 
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critiqued in the meme only makes sense when the constitutive parts are articulated to one 
another. 

The case of BBQ Becky provides an opportunity to benefit from both circulatory and 
visual approaches, as well as grapple with their shortcomings. Triangulating these two lines of 
inquiry to better attend to BBQ Becky, this essay uses to the unevenly invoked “enthymeme” 
within the emergent rhetorical study of Internet memes. By examining the visual rhetorical 
argument of the meme, the ways it circulates in public culture, and the enthymematic ways 
people respond to it, this essay illustrates how the meme-ification of Jennifer Schultze calling 
911 provides digital public actors space to inventively critique tropes of racist white femininity. 

A staple of (Greek-based) rhetorical education, enthymemes are often described as the 
omitted premise of a syllogism or argument; the premise can be omitted because it is assumed 
the audience will “fill in” the missing information.°** This understanding of enthymeme indexes 
a level of cultural doxa, or a certain degree of circulation of ideas, replicating to the point of 
common sense.°*? While some rhetoricians have brought visual enthymemes to bear on Internet 
memes, it is deployed to discuss viewers’ understandings that an Internet meme is an inherently 
manipulated image or to discuss the general structure of Internet memes not explaining part of 
the joke, such as Figure 3.°”° The enthymematic quality of Internet memes is deeper, however, in 
that Internet memes exploit a level of assumed cultural knowledge to generate meaning—in 


essence, marrying the tenets of mimetic and visual rhetorical approaches.°?! More pointedly, this 
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essay argues Internet memes require an idealized audience that has become subsumed into the 
atmosphere of Internet culture by utilizing the enthymematic citationality of various cultural 
artifacts and events to construct meaning and circulate messages. 

The understood citation of cultural events becomes even more integral to the continued 
evolution of contemporary Internet meme culture.°”” Internet memes (meme hereafter) began in a 
largely textual fashion, rarely featuring images, and rapidly evolved into a grammar of text 
overlaying an image; but even this grammar has changed in the increasing ecological nature of 
digital media. The specific articulation of images has become secondary, not always being 
needed to understand the meme. Rather, meaning comes from the viewer having previous 
knowledge of the cultural event or phenomenon the meme is citing. In the case of BBQ Becky, 
viewers must know the general parameters of the events at Lake Merritt Snider captured on 
video to understand the mockery being made of Schulte. This citationality is evident in Bryant’s 
SNL performance of BBQ Becky; only a knowing audience, one cued into the textual wink of the 
performance, understands the joke since Bryant’s character is never named.>?? Even 
(re)circulations of the performance on Twitter do not name the reference, with Jones tweeting a 
picture captioned “Aidy Bryant be killing it!!” and the official SVZ account captioning a .gif with 
“Hello, 911?’°°4 Memes, once more-or-less self-contained, now constitute a series of “inside 


jokes” wherein a viewer must have the capacity to identify the hidden referent. 
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Shifting the lens of analysis to enthymematic citationality of memes illustrates the 
increasingly ecological nature of digital publicity.°”° The BBQ Becky meme began with Snider’s 
YouTube video, which then was circulated on other social media sites, like Facebook, where a 
user coined the name BBQ Becky based on a lyric in a popular song that was part of a feature 
film on HBO.°”* Although, as Cheryl E. Matais and others have argued, the history of the name 
Becky itself is a citation of a trope in public culture.°”’ Becky represents a pattern of behaviors as 
much as it is embodied by specific white women. Memes of Becky circulated on Twitter, Reddit, 
and Instagram before Bryant’s performance on live television.°?? While each of these iterations 
added to the understanding of BBQ Becky, each iteration still derives meaning if viewers have 
knowledge of the original events. Resonant with arguments from Jacques Derrida and Judith 
Butler, each meme of BBQ Becky is capacitated by the citation of the original performance.*” 
The efficacy of these original performances is our capacity (and/or willingness) to recognize 
them and supply the information needed to assess subsequent performances. Likewise, the 
malleability of digital artifacts requires and repeats a stable “original” that can be referred to as a 
means of legitimating subsequent iterations; and, as that original is consistently cited it becomes 
subsumed into the shared understanding of a culture. From within the web of these networked 


connections and citations, memes not only gain meaning but also illustrate inventive possibilities 
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within digital publicity. It is, here, within the entanglements of contemporary digital publicity 
that I situate the Chapter 3. 

This chapter unfolds in three main sections. First, I offer a brief sketch of memes by 
breaking down the main grammars of meme genres and their methods of meaning making. From 
this sketch, I turn to the concept of enthymematic citationality to illustrate how contemporary 
meme culture is directly reliant upon viewers having incorporated a particular level of cultural 
doxa. To illustrate this concept, I trace the dynamics of BBQ Becky memes focusing on how 
viewers must provide the assumed (1) cultural understandings of a Becky and (2) affective 
reproach of her. Finally, I argue memes constitute topoi of public deliberation and are integral to 
the study of contemporary rhetorical controversies. The malleability and iterability of memes 
lend themselves to extending public engagement on and around specific moments of rupture. The 
evolution and ubiquity of digital media has propelled memes into the fore of public culture, 
which has produced a cultural desire to commodify the original, authorizing performance. By 
way of concluding, I consider the rising use of “nonfungible tokens” as a means of re/surfacing 
digital artifacts as property of a specific user rather than communal grounds of invention. This 
privatization of digital media thwarts the perpetuation of cultural memory by removing the 


original performance from circulation. 


A Brief Sketch of Memes 


Memes have become the Jingua franca of digital public culture “that can make a joke, make a 


point, or make a connection,” creating new inventional grounds upon which actors can generate 
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meaning.” Rapidly evolving from their humble beginnings of flash animations sent via email 
attachments or online message boards, rudimentary memes like Dancing Baby gave way to a 
bunny with a pancake on its head, which made some cats LOL.®! Memes proliferated 
mainstream public culture with the concomitant uptake of social networking sites and 
rudimentary memes that centered on repeated characters such as Success Kid, Bad Luck Brian, 
Philosoraptor, Awkward Penguin, and the like.°? Shifting as technologies became more widely 
available, memes began to blend characters and settings to create a myriad of possible meanings 
and articulations, sometimes with text overlays but not always. In surveying digital culture, 
Limor Shifman outlines three categories of nine genres of meme in digital culture that traverse 
digital re/presentations of “real-life moments” (flash mobs and photo fads), manipulation of 
existing digital artifacts (reaction photoshop, lipsynchs, recut trailers, and misheard lyrics), and 
genres that emerge directly from digital public culture (image macros/LOLCats, rage comics, 
and stock character macros).°°° Each of these categories come with their own forms of meaning- 


making. 
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Digital Re/presentations of Real Life 


This category of meme creation is one that most every social actor has likely participated in; 
whether it be a simple selfie or the recording of racist events, when someone uploads a digital 
mediation of everyday life, they participate in the contemporary meme culture. Eric S. Jenkins 
explores the Fail/Win meme as one of the more salient examples from the digital re/presentation 
category to argue these types of memes game-ify everyday life and offer feelings of agency for 
participants.°°° In curating a re/presentation of their “real” life, digital public actors generate the 
necessary affective attachment and investment to participate in meme culture.°°° These same 
investments are needed to also perpetuate certain genres, such as Fail/Win, within meme culture. 

Naming this category of memes “re/presentation” with the slash is important because it 
illustrates performatic nature of these (and other) memes being “never for the first time.” 
Photo fads, such as “planking” or “cat bearding,” are iterative of one another, each adding to the 
trend, reiterating the original performance of the fad in question. Diana Taylor’s work on 
traumatic memes notes that repetition can operate as either imitation or replication. The latter 
operates on the level of form (e.g. the pose used in planking) where participants are all 


referencing the same structure of a meme; the former, on the other hand, use the original 


performance as a starting point to then “creatively alter[ |” the new iteration.®® Often, in photo 
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fad memes, participants sought to outshine previous performances; posing in increasingly 
dangerous, absurd, and/or obscure places.®? Meaning within this category of memes, then, 
largely relies upon recognizing not only the performance being repeated but also how the 
performance is being eclipsed in some way by the iterative meme. This iterability of memes also 


opens them up to manipulation. 


Manipulation of Existing Digital Media 


During early meme culture, the technologies needed for the manipulation of existing digital 
media were not widely available; however, as software like Photoshop or similar services 
became more accessible, this category of memes become more popular.°'? Lip syncs might be 
one of the most proliferate memes in Shifman’s taxonomy, existing well before the World Wide 
Web, and an everyday practice of many. Alongside the advent and uptake of certain media, such 
as RuPaul’s Drag Race or Music.ly (which became TikTok), lip syncs became integral to digital 
public culture. The performatic, or “never for the first time,” nature of lip syncs allows 
performers to put their own spin on the lip sync, and it is from this repetition with difference that 
viewers rate the performance.°'! Lip syncs have even begun to evolve in certain digital publics, 
like Tiktok, to emphasize shifting the viewer’s context of the lip sync to generate new meaning. 
This forced shift in context also animates the genre of Photoshop reaction memes, such as 


Figure 4. Heidi E. Huntington points the Pepper Spray Cop as one of the first widely circulated 
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and recognized Photoshop reaction memes to illustrate how this genre utilizes rhetorical 
strategies, like synecdoche, to critique hegemonic structures.°'* Isolating the police officer from 
the photograph of him pepper spraying students at University of California, Davis, during a 2011 
Occupy Wall Street protest, digital actors could insert him into new contexts, such as Trumbull’s 
painting Declaration of Independence, to lodge new critiques. According to Huntington, this 
genre of meme utilizes synecdochic associations of (1) characters (like Pepper Spray Cop) 
standing in for larger groups of a society and (2) contexts (like the painting) indexing various 
cultures, institutions, and/or myths.°!? For example, Pepper Spray Cop in Declaration of 
Independence aims to critique the anti-Occupy actions being in direction opposition to the myth 
of the American Dream.°!* Viewers must be able to discern these visual synecdoches to 


understand the point, joke, or connection the meme is making. 


Genres Borne from Digital Public Culture 


Most directly reliant upon viewer recognition of the parts of a meme, genres created from within 
digital public culture host the widest array of memes.°!> Image macro memes are staples in 
general meme culture as well as this specific category, where an image (sometimes a photograph, 
sometimes a still taken from a video, sometimes a .gif image) is overlaid with text, such as 
Figure 3. The relationship of the image and text are what generate meaning, often a humorous 


one. Unique to this category of memes are the macro images that feature figures that arose from 
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and/or hold particular significance (with)in Internet culture. 

For example, Poot Lovato is a meme generated on the social media site Tumbir featuring 
an unflattering cell phone photograph of celebrity Demi Lovato.°!® The image was taken at a 
2015 red carpet event by a fan and later uploaded.*'’? Whether the image was edited or if the 
technology and movement led to the skewing of Lovato’s features is unknown, but the image 
became a viral meme after a Tumbir user named the person in the picture “Poot Lovato” and 
claimed she was Demi’s twin who had been sequestered from the outside world until the moment 
of the photograph.°'® Although Poot began as a digital re/presentation of real life, she did not 
become a meme until digital public actors began articulating the image to a specific backstory. 
Digital actors began manipulating the image of Poot, cropping her into a presidential campaign, 
comparing her to Harry Potter, and more. Poot gained the attention of newsmedia as well as 
Demi Lovato—who was not a fan at first—within a couple months; and, she continues to be part 
of digital public culture, with Demi Lovato tweeting a .gif of Poot in 2017 and Poot appearing as 
the punchline in a viral 2021 TikTok.°'? Within this category of meme, users must have 
understanding of the previous Internet phenomenon to make sense of the meme, to be cued in on 
the joke. 

Often, as these types of memes gain traction, they become a “stock character macro” 
meme, where the same image of a character (or group of characters) is re/captioned to create new 


iterations of the meme, such as Figures 3 and 5. In discussing the grammar of memes, Ryan 
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Milner notes the “Doge” meme as an interesting divergence in the genre of stock characters for 
its breaking from the typical “meme font” of white Impact typeface at the top and bottom of an 
image, framing the stock character.©”° Rather, Doge memes borrowed from the existing genre of 
“internal monologue captioning” to displace the text all around the central character in various 
sizes and colors. Understanding the Doge memes users generated required a previous 
understanding of the Internet cultural phenomenon of internal monologue captioning. Doge’s 
influence in meme culture became so proliferate, it spilled over into everyday “real life” 
vernacular, illustrating possibilities for memes in public discourse.©! 

Memes that emerge from existing digital culture, such as Poot or Doge, most directly 
illustrate the ecological connections needed to generate meaning.°”” Further, these memes 
traverse the various categories, being digital re/presentations of “real life” that have been 
manipulated in some way with each iteration. BBQ Becky is illustrative of broader contemporary 
meme culture, wherein the replication of a piece of cultural code and the constitutive visual 
arguments are only part of how meaning is generated. Further, BBQ Becky blurs the categorical 
distinctions Shifman observes; Snider digitally re/presented Schulte’s “real life” actions, digital 
public actors digitally manipulated the existing artifacts, and the character of BBQ Becky was 


borne within and from digital public culture.*? BBQ Becky artifacts representative of each 
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category went viral in their own ways as well, making each category as recognizable as the 
others. Critical judgement cannot be made of the BBQ Becky memes when siloed into a single 
category, and the categories still fail to account for the various, long-standing cultural tropes 
these memes rely upon and critique. Contemporary memes, like BBQ Becky operate on an 
understood citation of cultural events or phenomenon to generate meaning. To best account for 
the richness of these networks and the meaning-making processes, I offer the concept of 


enthymematic citationality. 


Memes and Enthymematic Citationality 


Memes utilize enthymematic structure to omit the citation of an original performance that propel 
subsequent iterations; put otherwise, memes have evolved to require viewers supply the missing 
reference to a cultural event. Jacques Derrida and Judith Butler outline the canonical 
understandings of citationality through the metaphors of a signature and the pronouncement of a 
baby’s gender (“It’s a girl!”).°** Derrida argues the creation of an original signature not only 
validates later signatures (to prevent forgery) but also opens the signature up to forgery and 
manipulation; Butler extends this by arguing the original performance (“It’s a girl”) compels the 
subsequent performances to adhere to the original—or to perform as expected—but they are also 
open to manipulation or failure.®”> The efficacy of these modes of digital publicity is our capacity 
(and/or willingness) to recognize them and supply the information needed to assess subsequent 


performances.®”° Likewise, the malleability of digital artifacts requires and repeats a stable 
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“original” that can be referred to as a means of legitimating subsequent iterations; and, as that 
original is consistently cited it becomes subsumed into the shared understanding of a culture. 

Digital public actors must be properly situated within the media ecologies of YouTube, 
Facebook, Twitter, and more to correctly understand the citations articulated within BBQ Becky 
memes.°”’ Indeed, many of the memes featuring Schulte do not refer to her as BBQ Becky 
directly; that moniker, instead, is either understood by viewers or is articulated in the body of the 
post on social media (i.e. the tweet uses #BBQBecky but the meme itself does not). the 
inventional possibilities within these “scene[s] of constraint” illustrate how “subaltern publics 
that have potentially disruptive politics” engage in mainstream public discourse “to disrupt ... to 
interfere with ... and to undermine proper politics” and oppressive cultural norms.°”® It is, 
however, from having incorporated the swathe of information being circulated within digital 
public culture (to the level of common sense) that assumed articulations of Schulte as “Becky” 
come into clearer relief. 

Bradley E. Wiggins most clearly defines how scholars have treated the enthymeme in 
relation to Internet memes, “a visual argument whose comprehension is contingent upon the 
reader or viewer to fill in unspecified or omitted information.”®? Although memes are often 


visually based, the unspecified or omitted information is not limited to visual cues. For example, 
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nothing about Jennifer Schulte’s appearance resonates with historic understandings of 
“Becky”—or even many contemporary definitions—who is often blonde, younger, and conforms 
to hegemonic beauty standards.°*° Digital publicity, however, opens existing tropes up to 
manipulation. The affordances of digital media via screenshots, clips, and reposting, allow for 
the circulation of the original trope of Becky, but with some difference.®! The difference, in this 
case was Becky’s appearance, and viewers are required to supply the missing information of 
weaponized white privilege (explored below) to understand the memes. The omissions that 
structure the grammar of (enthy)memes opens them up to failure as well. 

When someone does not understand the “unnaturalistic” qualities of memes, they fail to 
understand the point of the meme itself.* Meme culture, unsurprisingly, has poked fun at this 


failure in a popular meme featuring a screenshot of a tweet says: 


*Shows mum something funny* 

Mum: Who’s that? how do you know them? 

Me:*? 
The text is overlaid an image of Kim Kardashian dramatically rolling her eyes. When viewers do 
not understand memes, it is thought they are reaching for context (“how do you know them?’’) 
while overlooking the text of the meme (the “something funny”) and missing the joke. To avoid 


hierarchies that privilege one over the other, enthymematic citationality underscores how the text 
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of the meme gestures to context (without explicitly naming it) without knowledge of which the 
meme holds no significance to the viewer. Digital public actors “in” on the joke, or observant of 
the textual wink, only are because they can supply the omitted contextual information of the 
meme.°4 

To illustrate the dynamics of publicity that undergird BBQ Becky, I have included three 
memes (Figures 3-5) that are staples within the affective hashtag #BBQBecky across Facebook, 
Twitter, Instagram, and more. The ecological nature of digital media, with memes being posted 
across various platforms by multiple users, makes it difficult to quantify the exact reach of each 
specific meme, but the prominence of these memes in search results, news articles, and iteration 
across media illustrate their import within contemporary digital public engagement.®> Further, 
each of these figures represents a different genre of meme to account for the most common 
means of sensemaking around this controversy. Interrogating these BBQ Becky memes, I 
consider how viewers must supply understandings of the circulating tropes of “Becky” as well as 
knowledge of the events at Lake Merritt to supply the correct affective response to these memes 


as well. 


Cultural Understandings of a Becky 


As a trope, Becky emerged in late-nineteenth and early-twentieth century literature for white 
women who used their femininity to rise through various social hierarchies.°°° Women 


characterized by earlier versions of this trope, while largely unsympathetic, were not necessarily 
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portrayed as intentionally malicious; however, as Matias notes, a Becky’s “privilege in whiteness 
connects to the racial oppression of people of color,” even if circuitously.°°” Late-twentieth and 
early-twenty-first century public culture, however, forefronted the white supremacist motives of 
Becky’s actions, highlighting her degradation of Black women.**® An important feature that 
spans across this evolution of Becky is a(n assumed) feminine innocence; indeed, it is this 
innocence that differentiates a “Becky” from a “Karen” in popular press taxonomies of 
weaponized white femininity.°* 

The scenarios of Becky’s white feminine innocence rest upon tropes of (white) damsels- 
in-distress, denial of truth, and ignorant “colorblindness” to “‘flip[ ] accusations of racism into 
misinterpretations of intent.’’°*° The paradoxical privilege of Becky—privileged by whiteness but 
oppressed by patriarchy—both facilitates her actions and motivates them as an exercise of power 
from a “one up/one down” social location.**! Although viewers do not necessarily need to be 
aware of the nuances of these power dynamics to understand the meme, they do at least need an 
awareness of the specific privileges white women have in US culture. Exemplary of this, none of 
the memes featured in this article (Figures 3-5) nor any featured in the Know Your Meme archive 
name the privilege Schulte’s actions play upon.°*” Rather, the tropes of white feminine 


vulnerability are cited to within the meme—such as in the selected imagery, featuring Schulte’s 
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distraught expressions (Figure 5)—and it is the iterability of these tropes that propel 
understanding of memes. More often, however, memes index rac(ializ)ed and gendered tropes of 
vulnerability and threat through winks to a knowing audience. 

Black Twitter has been responsible to the invention and popularizations of numerous 
memes, including BBQ Becky, that speak back to power through mockery.®? The discursive 
space afforded to actors via Black Twitter has generated multiple forms of resistance to white 
supremacist cultures, especially within the US. Indeed, much of the discourse that led to 
Becky’s re/emergence in the late-twentieth century onward public culture comes from Black 
creators and Black culture within the US. Sir Mix-A-Lot’s “Baby Got Back” not only spent 28 
weeks on the Billboard Hot 100 charts, peaking at number one, during its initial release, but also 
remained a fixture of US public culture, being featured in movies, commercials, and other 
songs.°*> Beyoncé’s Lemonade (visual) album reinvigorated mainstream usage of and fascination 


with “Becky,” but it had been a continued staple of Black culture even before Mix-A-Lot’s 
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single.© Understanding who a Becky is—being clued-in on the joke—necessitates 
understanding these Black cultural citations. 

Figure 3 most clearly “defines” Schulte’s actions as Beckyisms, by articulating her 
contention as “Black people minding their own business.”°*’ The non-event as grounds for white 
folks, especially women, to sound an alarm is prevalent throughout US public culture and 
memory, exemplified in Emmett Till’s not whistling at Carolyn Bryant.** Ersula J. Ore argues 
Clint Eastwood’s “Empty Chair Speech” about Barack Obama’s alleged non-presence in 
Congress—and its subsequent citation in “chair lynchings”—uses the similar tropes of innocence 
or non-culpability to (feebly) obfuscate racist ideologies.’ A knowing audience, however, can 
suss out the cultural citations operating within the meme without being explicitly pointed to 
them; and these enthymematic affordances are integral to the meme accomplishing its goals. 
Viewers of the meme understand the histories being cited within the use of “Becky” as predatory 
white women who cloak their racism in fear and innocence. While Beyoncé’s, “Becky with the 
good hair,” elicited gasps and questions in digital public culture, BBQ Becky was met with 


laughter and mockery.®° 


Reproach of Becky 


Part and parcel to the cultural understanding of the citation-laden Becky is also performing the 
correct affective responses to her behavior. Memes are meant to intentionally excite affective 


responses from viewers; typically, memes aim to humor viewers, but similarly to the possibility 
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of non-recognition, memes solicit a variety of other emotional reactions. Digital public actors 
still create a meme with an intended affective prompt, just as they create the memes with 
intended cultural references. Thus, the viewers must not only supply the correct cultural citations 
but also the correct affective response.°°! Put otherwise, the enthymematic citationality of memes 
also requires viewers to supply or fill in the missing affective investments. Whereas Fail/Win 
memes might entice a viewer to de/value the task pictured, or Pepper Spray Cop memes generate 
shock, or Doge memes generate a capricious giggle, BBQ Becky memes hinge on a concerted 
mockery and reproach of “Beckyisms.”°? 

As a figure of meme culture—or what Shifman would call a “stock character”—BBQ 
Becky only holds meaning if viewers share a reproach of her actions, by making a mockery of 
her.°? Becky has to be an unsympathetic character for the meme’s chastising of her overwhelm 
possibilities of identifying with her actions. Since Becky’s impetus in literature, she has been 
polarizing; but in meme culture, Becky cannot be polarizing, viewers of the memes must distance 
themselves from her actions by laughing at the incredulity.*°* Figure 4 demonstrates this 
malicious laughter with its caption of “Who. Did. This. *Screaming*.”®> Schulte, standing in her 
iconic pose, is photoshopped into an image of Martin Luther King, Jr.’s “I Have a Dream 
Speech” from the March on Washington in August 1963, appearing to look directly at King. The 
incongruity of the imagery has moved the narrator of the caption to scream (with laughter). 


Extant analyses of memes would point to the synecdochical nature of King to the Civil Rights 
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Movement and of Schulte to the violent, quotidian actions of white supremacy.°° However, the 
correct affective response of reproach of Becky is necessary to critique and dismantle the 
oppressive tactics of privilege she represents.°°’ 

Reproach, like many other affective states, seeks to distance bodies and objects from one 
another, signaling a desire to sever connections.®* Specifically, reproach seeks to shame those 
who have acted “‘out of line” or in any number ways.*°°’ Rhetorical affect scholars, such as Erin J. 
Rand and Jenny Rice, have written about the disciplinary capacity of “shame ... to define and/or 
annihilate the individual and its relations to others.”°°° Feelings of shame position certain bodies, 
or individuals, outside the expected norms; Rice explores these feelings as effective through 
interpersonal relations, which positions memes as an innovation in making a spectacle of these 
broken connections.°°! These means of reproach are notable, however, in how they flip the 
typical dynamics of shame. Scholars have largely dealt with the feelings of shame from 
minoritized groups within oppressive cultures; BBQ Becky memes flip this by shaming the 
oppressive logics and actors that violate minoritized bodies. 

Digital publicity offers a means of performing the structured plots in scenarios of racism 
to different ends.°°? Whereas reproach in hegemonic racist scenarios would feature non-white 


individuals being “annihilate[d]” via shaming by white culture, BBQ Becky memes (and the 
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Becky trope more broadly) reverse the dynamics of shame with Black individuals shaming white 


663 Memes featuring BBQ Becky highlight the means 


individuals and white supremacist culture. 
of white feminine fragility to increase Black violability, such as using 911 to deploy the 
police.° As these meme-based critiques gain in popularity, they become their own tools of 
discipline: white women amend their behavior to avoid being shamed and ridiculed in memes.°™ 
Just as Michel Foucault argues drawing and quartering made discipline a public spectacle, and 
just as Ore argues lynching postcards circulated the disciplinary possibilities of these spectacles, 
memes digitize and satirize means of discipline to make a public spectacle of shameful acts what 


are then rapidly re/circulated.°° Memes, in other words, provide public sites of generating and 


perpetuating shaming discourse of certain individuals and/or actions. 


Understanding Memes as Topoi of Public Engagement 


By their very nature (mimetic or otherwise), memes are meant to be re/circulated, re/presented, 
re/cited through various participatory digital networks.°” It follows, then, that memes hold the 
potentiality to generate and perpetuate the discourse about and surrounding an event of cultural 
rupture.%® Akin to how Lee Pierce traces hashtags as effective topoi for controversy, so too are 


memes, while also offering an added atmosphere of levity or humor to contentious topics.% 
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Indeed, using the case study of Muslim women’s participation on a Facebook meme group, Isra 
Ali argues memes offer forms of cultural citizenship within the US that grant agency to 
re/articulate the meaning of belonging in racist, sexist, and xenophobic cultures.°” 
Contemporary public culture treats memes as the malleable and affective rhetorical devices that 
are commonplace to digital public actors.°’! While memes previously have spawn from 
controversies, BBQ Becky illustrates how the topoi of memes can spawn or constitute the 
controversy by generating public engagement. 

Understanding memes as topoi of public engagement constitutes them a “zone of cultural 
debate.”’°’? Thus, as actors encounter one another publicly, it provides the conditions of 
possibility for controversy to arise as norms and ideologies are contested. Public goods, like 911, 
are the practice of articulating “mutual standing and connection” that imbues public engagement 
with the potential to “solve problems and achieve goals—and struggle for justice.”°’? In theory, 
public goods become rallying points for public and counterpublic actors to resist state action that 
undermines benefits to the larger community. However, as the first chapter illustrated, 911 is 
only “good” for white individuals seeking to disappear co-present Black bodies. As 911 has been 
conceived, it cannot include the interests or articulate mutual standing and connection between 
Black and non-Black actors because Black actors are perpetually constituted as outside the 
bounds of the public. Digital public actors used memes to illustrate the anti-Black racism of these 


actions to extend public engagement on the topic. 
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BBQ Becky memes specifically illustrate means of generating anti-racist solidarity 
through digital publicity. Utilizing the trope of “Becky,” which is directly borne of Black 
(digital) public culture, operates as a means of critiquing the quotidian forms of racism that are 
often overlooked.°”4 Hashtags such as #LivingWhileBlack have been staples on Black Twitter, 
but they have not always proliferated the mainstream discourse.°” Relatedly, studies of Public 
Safety Answer/Access Points and accounts from PSAP operators confirm the regularity of 
racially motivated non-emergency 911 calls, but the inventive space of digital publicity 
articulated Snider’s YouTube video to the existing enclaved discourses of anti-Black policing as 
well as mainstream popular culture.°’® Becky’s evolving presence in public culture provided the 
necessary common understanding that allowed BBQ Becky to go viral and incorporate 
hegemonic public actors into the conversation. The efficacy of these memes, marked by their 
proliferation into public culture, prompted a deluge of similar videos and figures arising within 
public discourse.°’’ Each iteration was not only articulated to BBQ Becky, but also perpetuated 
public engagement on surrounding the racist uses of 911. Vernacular to Internet culture, memes 
create the discursive space for counterpublic actors voice their dissension both prior to and after 
moments of rupture that bring hegemonic public attention to the controversy.°”* 

Definitionally, rhetorical controversies cannot be adjudicated through official means, and 


memes (alongside other digital publicity) provide non-official grounds to deliberate actions like 
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calling the police.°’? Many digital public actors sought retribution against Schulte, which 
spawned campaigns to find out who she was, where she worked, and more. Analogous to 
doxing/doxxing, retribution for Schulte’s actions emerged in the form of not only publicly 
shaming her but also publishing pieces of information about her online.°*° These desires of 
digital public actors led to misinformation about Schulte being a Stanford University professor 
being circulated; in the confusion, Schulte’s presence online was erased and exact details about 
her life were largely kept private.°*' She remains a specter in digital public culture, with memes 
featuring her emerging during the 2020 Presidential election. Further, public controversies can 
prompt a response from the State, even if it cannot adjudicate the existing controversy. The 
frequency with which new figures akin to BBQ Becky were arising in public culture prompted 
many local and state governances to respond. San Francisco (across the bay from Oakland) 
adopted the Caution Against Racially Exploitative Non-Emergencies (CAREN) Act less than 
two years after the BBQ Becky captured public attention, marking her impact on public 
culture.°°? 

Artifacts of digital publicity, such as memes, require further critical attention to fully 
account for their rhetorical innovation and their precarity within the very same public culture. 
The proliferation of digital public culture has seen memes move from humorous email 


attachments forwarded amongst friends to a disciplinary tactic that influences embodied, face-to- 
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face behaviors for fear of becoming a meme. Put differently, rhetoricians are uniquely poised to 
interrogate how memes function as important pieces of public address. 

While this chapter has traced BBQ Becky’s import, her cohort of characters like Permit 
Patty and Cornerstore Caroline offer critiques of related yet separate ideologies of permissability 
and hyper/sexuality.°*? Becky also holds resonance with the widespread uptake of “Karen” as a 
description of middle-aged white women who actively weaponize their whiteness in customer 
service situations, which itself has caused controversy. Both the circulating tropes of what 
constitutes a Becky and Snider’s YouTube video operate as the foundational pieces of 
information needed to make sense of not only BBQ Becky memes but also each subsequent 
figure of violent white femininity that garnered mainstream public attention. Becky, then, 
illustrates the enthymematic citationality required of sensemaking within digital publicity. 

The ever-evolving nature of digital publicity allows for new lines of meaning making. 
Digital public actors must be “imagined as part of affective scenes collectively constructed and 
negotiated as pivotal to shaping” the atmospheres of digital publicity.°** This means, that while a 
certain original performance might fade (or be removed) from public consciousness, the 
iterability of digital publicity allows for engagement on the underlying hegemonic norms can 
continue. For example, the rhetorical shift from individual names (Becky, Patty, Caroline, so on) 


for white women’s racist use 911 to the trope of Karen illustrates one such possibility. 
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Conclusion: Rise of the Karen 


“Tt’s like I always say, TikTok: the devil works hard, but we work harder, and I want you to meet 
[the racist of the day]” 
—Aunt Karen, TikTok’s favorite Karen®> 

Barely two months after Jennifer Schulte’s racist harassment of Onsayo “Deacon” Abram, Donte 
Kenzie Smith, and AJ Williams, Alison Ettel called the police on eight-year-old biracial Black 
girl for “illegally” selling bottled water without the proper permits, earning Ettel the moniker 
Permit Patty.°°° That same month a CVS night manager called the police over what he believed 
to be a fake manufacturer’s coupon being used by a Black woman; he became Coupon Carl.°°7 
On the Fourth of July that year, a white man repeatedly harassed a Black woman at their 
neighborhood pool, demanding she show her driver’s license to prove she belonged at the pool; 
when she refused, he called the police, and the Internet called him ID Adam.°** October 2018 
gave rise to four new characters: Apartment Patty (also referred to as Key Fob Kelly), who was a 


white woman who refused to let a Black man into his apartment building then stalked him 


throughout the building to his front door;®*’ Golfcart Gail, who called the police on a Black man 
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watching his son’s soccer game at the local park;°° Cornerstore Caroline, who falsely accused a 
nine year-old Black boy of groping her in a Brooklyn corner store;®! and, South Park Susan, 
who harassed two Black sisters as they waited for AAA to service their car.°’? Digital public 
actors made each video of an encounter go viral across various platforms, which led to a desire to 
identify those involved. 

Much like the digital public actors who sought to identify Schulte and others involved 
cases of caucasity, the 7ikTok account “@AuntKarenO” has emerged to call out racist 
individuals, often in or related to K-12 education. The Black woman who runs the account offers 
background on the racist actions she has been alerted to or found online (via Facebook posts, 
Tweets, re/circulated Snapchat posts, and/or Instagram posts), identifies the person(s) involved, 
and offers means of contacting their bosses—because like “Auntie,” viewers “have some 


questions.’ Although a favorite strategy of white male trolling culture, Aunt Karen’s tactics 
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flip the script on doxing because it is usually “women, especially minority group women, [who] 
are more likely to” be doxed.°* Aunt Karen’s digital platform affords her, as a Black woman, the 
means to initiate and perpetuate discussion of racist actions and/or people that would otherwise 
not constitute moments of rupture within hegemonic public discourse.®”> 

The preceding chapters of this dissertation have traced how “Becky” was surfaced within 
US public culture to contextualize the controversy that arose from Jennifer Schulte’s actions. The 
first chapter interrogated the media infrastructures of 911, the US’s centralized emergency 
services number, to understand the conditions of possibility this public good as technology of the 
police state. Beginning in the late 1960s, 911 establishes affective economies of emergency that 
necessitate the disappearance of Black bodies to re/secure the safety of whiteness. Corporeal 
metonyms for the nation-state, white women are taught to be vigilant of their surroundings and 
use 911 to report any strange and/or criminal bodies that are a threat.©° When a white woman 
feels threatened, the discursive logics of patriarchal white nationalism believe the nation-state 
itself is threatened.’ This threat was also directly articulated to the co-presence of white and 
non-white bodies; in other words, the sensations of white feminine vulnerability are heightened 
when non-white bodies are in close proximity. Thus, within this infrastructure, Schulte calling 
the police because she feared for her and others’ safety in the co-presence of Abram, Smith, and 
Williams. Schulte’s actions were emboldened by these infrastructures. 

Chapter 2 understands how the affective atmospheres of settler colonialism and 


criminalization of Black individuals compels white individuals to act with impunity toward non- 
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white individuals in public space. Tracing a rhetorical understanding of Michael Harriot’s 
“caucasity,” or white audacity, I argue the affective machinations of whiteness are made more 
brazen through the tropes of property, nation-state, and gender. Using Native American and 
Indigenous Studies scholarship from Aileen Moreton-Robinson, Tiara R. Na’puti, and more, I 
trace the logics of “white possession” and “colonial cartographic violence” to understand how 
(false) claims of ownership via invocations of “property” not only create the possibility of 
understanding the nation-state but also as a means of making white individuals more brash. 
Specifically turning to the one up/one down social location of white cisgender women in the 
patriarchal nation-state, I investigate how both Jennifer Schulte and Michelle Dione Snider are 
capacitated by the emplaced affective atmospheres at Lake Merritt. The capacity of Schulte and 
Snider to both perform within the structured plots of white femininity to different ends illustrates 
how caucasity is a scenario. Schulte performs as expected—distressed by the co-presence of 
Black bodies and using 911 as a tool of racial discipline—whereas Snider performs otherwise— 
as a race traitor who impresses upon Schulte to remove her from the scene. Snider’s uploading of 
the video to YouTube also capacitated other digital public actors to take up the moment of 
rupture through extended public engagement. 

Chapter 3 takes up the meme-ification of Schulte into BBQ Becky as the topoi of public 
engagement and deliberation that constitute the rhetorical controversy at the core of this 
dissertation project. This chapter offers two main imports to rhetorical studies. First, the 
treatment of Internet memes as the topoi of controversies in contemporary public culture offers 
rhetorical scholars a re/valuation of memes that centers their capacity to accomplish rhetorical 
ends. Second, the concept of enthymematic citationality offers a middle ground between the 


mimetic and visual rhetorical approaches currently operating within rhetorical scholarship to 
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illustrate how meme culture requires a level of incorporation of cultural doxa to make sense of 
the various manipulations and omissions of meme structure.®® These mechanics of 
contemporary memes situate rhetorical scholars and specially equipped to understand the 
citational practices that animate digital public culture. Without memes, the events at Lake Merritt 
do not necessarily become controversial. Indeed, Chapters 1 & 2 work to illustrate and re/iterate 
the expected nature of Schulte’s actions based on the infrastructures of emergency and the settler 
affective atmospheres of property, nation-state, and gender. While Snider’s video serves as the 
moment of rupture to hegemonic discourse, impressing upon Schulte in the moment, it is the 
Black (counter)public actors who articulate the video to longstanding enclaved conversations. 
The circulatory power of memes generated widespread, mainstream public engagement with 
Schulte’s actions that constituted the public controversy. Without the resounding critiques of 
white “wom|[e]n ... calling the police” as though it were a customer service hotline for removing 
Black bodies from shared space, Schulte’s actions would have gone unregistered by the larger 
public.°” 

Each body chapter of this dissertation takes up a different layer of the rhetorical 
controversy to illustrate its atmospheric nature. Rhetorical controversies cannot be siloed into 
discrete, singular events. Rather, they are constituted by the historical sedimentation of the norms 
structuring of public culture that reach a moment of rupture when counterpublic discourse leaves 


an impression on hegemonic actors and produces extended public engagement on the events that 
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cannot be resolved through existing institutions.’°° This dissertation has applied this three-fold 
structure of controversy to three performances of racial antagonism: the use of 911 as a tool of 
anti-Black media infrastructures to extend the white body at the expense of Black bodies, the 
claims of ownership and property that embolden whiteness within the contours of the nation- 
state and gender, and the inventional use of Internet memes to generate and sustain public 
engagement about controversial actions. Taken together, these performances constitute the 
spaces of feeling and connection that arose actors within contemporary digital public culture. 
By way of concluding, this chapter turns to “Karen” as another figure within the Affective 
Atmospheres of Public Controversy. Karen offers insight into different appeals to authority 
related to but distinct from the same rhetorical maneuvering as calling 911. Rather than 
appealing to the police, Karens seek to appeal to a manager or anyone who holds power over an 
individual. As Diane Negra and Julia Leyda note, the intensification of a customer service 
culture empowered Karen to embody the mantra “the customer is always right” as a means of 
influencing the actions of others.’°! These affective underpinnings of consumer authority and 
dominion are, I argue, borne from the same affective underpinnings that led to the creation of 
911, that animate performances of caucasity, and that are regularly critiqued in contemporary 
digital culture. In this conclusion, I offer preliminary observations about Karen and avenues for 


future inquiry based off this dissertation’s arguments. 


All about Karen: History, Memes, and Controversy 


Rather than inventing names for each case of violent whiteness caught on camera, white women 
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who commit “white caller crime” have become known as, “[incident marker] Karen.”’°* One of 
the most well-known cases is Central Park Karen, or Amy Cooper, who called 911 to claim “fan 
African American man [was] threatening her” life after he asked her to leash her dog in a leash- 


required area.’°? 


The actions of these women don’t always entail calling 911, but they do invoke 
many of the same affective tailwinds that embolden white femininity. For example, a California 
woman became known as Trader Joe’s Karen after brazenly refusing to wear a mask during the 
COVID-19 pandemic.’ Likewise, Texas Mayor Karen, whose name is actually Becky Ames, 
violated her own stay-at-home order to get a manicure.’ Even police officers themselves 
participated, such as Officer Karen who slowly became more and more distraught as she 


recounted being asked to pull forward to wait for her order in a McDonald’s drive-thru.’°° Within 


her meltdown, Stacy Talbert, begged for the public to be nicer to police officers and to tell them, 
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“Thank you” whenever you see one.’°’ The condensation of these actions under the “Karen” 
moniker has become far more popular and controversial than the discrete individual names and 
figures like BBQ Becky, Permit Patty, Key Fob Kelly, and so on. But as a trope in digital public 
culture, “Karen” existed before BBQ Becky. 

Whereas Becky tends to rely on themes of feigned innocence, Karen weaponizes her 
white femininity for the sole purpose of violence—no matter the race of those around her. The 
origins of Karen as a trope are a little more obscure but seems to emerge from both the 
popularity of the name among Baby Boomers and a popular thread on the website Reddit.’°° As a 
baby name, Karen rated among the top 10 most popular in both the 1950s and 1960s, with over 
half a million children being given the name.’”’ The prevalence of the name does not mean that 
every person named Karen behaves in a manner deserving of the moniker; rather, the usage of 
Karen, given its popularity within a specific generation, indexes the hegemonic ideologies these 
individuals were socialized into and re/circulate through their public engagement. A 
misunderstanding of the trope has given rise to various op-ed pieces about the meaning of the 
name to women named Karen. Actual Karens are divided in their feelings about the trope: some 


women find it humorous because they don’t see themselves in the meme, whereas others find it 
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offensive or fear people will presume they are a Karen based on their name alone.’!° The crux of 
the distinctions as to “what” a Karen is, again, lies in how certain performed behaviors index a 
very specific subset within the hegemonic ideology. 

The advent of articulating certain behaviors to “Karen” is unclear. While Alicia Sanchez 
credits Black women with creating the term specifically in response to “white women’s 
interpersonal + state violence against us [Black women] and our communities,” the trope was 
most popularly brought to digital public culture via Reddit.”'! The antics of one specific Karen 
became the focus of a prolific “redditor known for posting amusingly bitter invectives about his 
ex-wife.’”””'* Contextual cues of children’s age, years married, and more situated the couple as 
being born in the 1960s, again reifying connections to that specific time period. The posts were 
wildly popular, making Karen a hugely unsympathetic character, but the account 
(Fuck_You_Karen) and posts were deleted.’!* Another redditor was “inspired ... to make an 
entire subreddit, r/FuckY ouKaren,” dedicated to the original posts. Somewhere, between the 
discursive practices of Black communities and the archives of Reddit, the Karen meme emerged 
with controversial new additions. 

The re/uptake of Karen memes in digital culture articulated key features to the existing 
trope. For instance, while still being considered a “Boomer,” Karen is also constituted as part of 
the anti-vaccine movement (both pre- and post-COVID-19 vaccines), as regularly asking to 


“speak to the manager” in customer service situations, and as having a very particular hairstyle 
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of a stacked bob that is highlighted to be (nearly) platinum blonde.’'* Prior to the prevalence of 
filming of Karens “in the wild,” celebrities and other public figures were featured in Karen 
memes. For example, Jenny McCarthy was often used in memes that mocked “anti-vaxxer” 
culture within the realm of Karen, whereas Kate Gosselin (pre-hair extensions) and her infamous 
hairstyle became synonymous with asking to speak to the manager.’!> Eventually, the imagery 
morphed into everyday sightings of Karens or their antics—Mayor Becky Ames, for instance, 
was resoundingly mocked for her Karen hairstyle.”!° Negra and Leyda aptly situate 
contemporary understandings of Karen within “an existing antagonistic service economy” to 
argue “““Karen’ is an affective symptom of white privilege, traditional female consumer authority 
and, more lately, pandemic anxiety.”’'’ The atmospheres white women inhabit have constituted 
specific subjectivities animated by racial privilege and rampant consumerism. Put differently, 


contemporary public culture has surfaced the specific embodiment of a Karen. 


Appeals to Authority: “Can I Speak to the Manager?” 


The most iconic quality of a Karen is her desire to speak to the manager. Within customer 
service situations, asking for the manager is out of frustration with the representative currently 
assisting her. Karen weaponizes this strategy as a means of asserting her own authority as a 
consumer while also articulating herself to the direct power the manager holds over the service 
representative. This strategy, on the surface, emerges from the popular mantra, “the customer is 


always right,” and Karen requests the manager when a service representative forgets this rule.’!® 
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However, a deeper contextualization of Karen’s appeals to authority reveals how asking for the 
manager resonates with the cultural uses of a centralized emergency services number. Karens 
emerge from a specific socialization that figures white women as always already a consumer and 
therefore always already the ultimate arbiter of what is right and wrong. 

As mentioned above, while Karen was a popular name during the Baby Boom of post- 
World War II, the trope of being a Karen indexes the hegemonic ideologies of this generation. 
The creation of 911 came shortly after the Boom tapered off, meaning Boomers were not only 
the generation first socialized into using the service but also the targets of campaigns to adopt 
various phases of the service implementation. At the same time, as Anne Friedberg’s 
historiography of cinema and post-modernism notes, Boomers were the first generation to 
experience the heighten consumerism that led to shopping malls and multiplexes.’!? White 
women were the perceived and privileged consumer/users of these media, and within these 
overlapping cultural phenomena, their authority as a “customer” was sedimented. The monetary 
power of white women, specifically within the Boomer generation, undergirds their gestalt 
experience of public culture. The role of customer offered a new surface upon which white 
women could extend their desires for social control via their spending power for the home and/or 
family. Typical behavior of a Karen exploits both the economic and affective power this 


demographic holds. 
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The rhetorical power of both “Can I speak to the manager,” and “I’m calling the police” 
lie in their appeals to authority, but these appeals are pointed in their aims to reify the power of 
the speaker. In other words, Karens will ask to speak to the manager in an attempt to resecure 
their own “rightness.” Indeed, the trope of “the customer is always right” correlates to how the 
details of an emergency are approached within CESN infrastructures. Not only are the users of 
the CESN media constituted as the victims of the emergency—the person who requires service— 
but CESN media is also a means to restore and/or keep moments of peace and criminal 
inactivity. As discussed in the first chapter, emergencies connote a violation of stasis that 
demands immediate attention to prevent further crisis; in customer service situations, the status 
quo is the constant exchange of goods/services for money fo the satisfaction of the consumer. 
Any failure to satisfy the customer is a marked failure in the service infrastructure, demanding 
repair and/or maintenance.’”° Repair, especially when a customer service representative cannot 
exercise the needed power, requires the presence of an authority figure to adjudicate the 
disagreement. 

Since media is meant to be experienced as extension and the facilitation of desired 
movement, hegemonic actors become indiscriminate in their utilization of various means of 
worldmaking.’?! In other words, white women experience most/all public spaces through the lens 
of customer service, meaning each infrastructure she encounters is meant to extend her body as a 
satisfied consumer. The Vera Institute of Justice report cited in Chapter 1 notes, there is an 
atmosphere that “overly emphasize[s] customer service, and risk aversion” no matter how 


“innocuous the situation may seem.””’”” This is furthered in a 1991 article in the Police Chief 
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magazine by the Madison, Wisconsin, Police Chief and a Sergeant of the Madison Capital Police 
force. Chief David Couper and Sergeant Sabine Lobitz argue all police districts should adopts a 
“customer-oriented approach” that will aid in more efficacy policing seeing as “It is no 
coincident that [customer service] underlies the philosophy of community-oriented policing.”’”° 
The blurring of the policing institution with the customer service economy means that the 
idealized user of 911 becomes a consumer of the policing service, and it is this service that must 
satisfy their desires to work properly. 

The rhetorical switch from <citizen> to <consumer> mirrors the eclipse of the public 
sphere for a consumer economy.’ Still ruled by class dynamics, the shifting emphasis to 
consumer-citizens who impress upon public life via their buying choices has therefore shifted the 
grounds of public deliberation from public goods to customer service.’?> Rather than articulating 
needs and desires based on the community (however narrowly defined), public actors are driven 
by their experiences as a consumer, which as precipitated the emboldened dynamics of white 
women who are seen as the idealized consumer, purchasing for the home and with the best 
interests of family in mind.’*° 

Recent displays of caucasity have highlighted these connections, wherein irate white 
women ask customer service representatives to remove a non-white individual from the store. 
Here again, we see the themes of white entitlement to shared space. These women have been 


conditioned to believe their role as white consumers—especially as individuals borne into 
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Segregation and Jim Crow Eras—affords them a privileged extension over non-white individuals 
in the same setting. This social conditioning emboldens them to treat police officers and 
customer service representatives in the same manner, to the same ends. However, as with the use 
of memes to reproach Becky explored in Chapter 3, digital public actors are using the mockery 
of Karens as a means of speaking back to their behavior, as a means of disciplining violent 


whiteness. 


Enthymemes of Discipline: Don’t Be a Karen 


A defining feature of caucasity, as outlined in Chapter 2, is its capacity to act with impunity. 
However, the controversy surrounding the figure of “Karen” demonstrates how this impunity is 
becoming constricted as the reproaching mockery generated by meme culture seeks to distance 
and re/surface terrain that once extended her influence. Embodied, traditional publics have 
regularly sought to preclude women (of any race); but again, from their “one up/one down” 
social location, white women have infiltrated the public to extend throughout the space of the 
nation-state (more or less) freely.’”’ With the increasing popularity of Karen as a pejorative 
naming trope for white women who violently express their whiteness, white women 
(unsurprisingly) took umbrage. Journalist Hadley Freeman asserted the Karen meme is “sexist, 
ageist and classist, in that order,” echoing anti-trans “feminist” Julie Bindel’s argument the 


Karen meme was sexist.’?? Freeman concludes her argument the meme is triply offensive in how 
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“The Karen meme has become a way of not just describing women’s behaviour, but controlling 
it.”’?? That is the point, though: to discipline white women out of their caucastic actions. 

Freeman’s article garnered a lot of public attention and multiple responses (of support 
and dissent), both on social media site as well as being referenced in other op-eds, meaning its 
arguments warrant attention. The recurrent theme in Freeman’s argument is that the Karen meme 
offends based on a middle-aged, upper/middle-class white cisgender woman simply existing 
within Western patriarchal culture.”° Three pieces of evidence open the article to demonstrate 
the insidious intentions of “Karen”: the prevalence of the hashtag on Tiktok of now over 16 
billion total views; a tweet in response to “Jess Phillips [being] appointed shadow minister for 
domestic violence and safeguarding,” naming her Shadow Karen Minister; and, a tweet pointing 
out white women’s obscene buying practices at the start of the COVID-19 pandemic. According 
to Freeman’s decontextualized analysis of these events, anti-woman rhetoric undergirds most of 
digital public engagement, but specifically discourses surrounding Karen.’>! 

It is the decontextualization that allows Freeman to separate the “People of colour 
[describing] their experiences of racism in whatever language works for them” from a term to 
describe “a strident middle-class white woman who talks down to people of colour [and other 
marginalized folks], usually in serving-staff positions.”’°? The Tiktok hashtag is populated by 
working-class Millennial and Gen Z and largely BIPOC content creators describing their 


experiences with a Karen; the tweet about Phillips points out her anti-trans politics, implicitly 
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questioning who she would be safeguarding; the tweet about shopping practices was by a Latina 
woman explaining how seeing the grocery stores empty frightened her more than the news of the 
pandemic in early 2020.’*3 These racialized, gendered, classed scripts cannot be decontextualized 
from the cultural norms they condition and are conditioned by.’*4 One Twitter user pointed out 
the hypocrisy of white women’s umbrage with the term. In a now-deleted tweet, Kiana King 
noted many of those taking offense are from a generation that freely used racist naming tropes 
for Black, Latine, and Asian women.’*° Indeed, it is the violent, oppressive power of this violent 
whiteness the Karen meme is actually critiquing, rather than the mere existence of an entire 
generation of women. 

One of the most prolific Karens as of late has been Amy Cooper, or Central Park Karen. 
Cooper rose to infamy, as mentioned above, when she called the police after a Black man asked 
her to leash her dog as was required in that area of Central Park. Christian Cooper, the Black 
man and no relation to Amy, recorded her reaction to the simple request, catching her “Before 
calling the cops, [telling] him that ‘I’m gonna tell them there’s an African-American man 
threatening my life,’ suggesting that she was intentionally weaponizing.””°° A. Cooper’s outburst 
happened the same day (nearly at the same time) as George Floyd was being lynched by Derek 


Chauvin on camera. She was fired from her finance job, but a year later filed a suit for wrongful 
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termination. Her attorney claim A. Cooper’s former employer “perpetuated and legitimized the 
story of ‘Karen’ vs. an innocent African American to its perceived advantage, with reckless 
disregard for the destruction of Plaintiff’s life in the process.”’>’ Beyond claiming the Karen 
narrative had been thrust upon A. Cooper unwarrantedly, the lawsuit claims she was the innocent 
victim of “ongoing feud between birdwatchers and dog owners” and that C. Cooper specifically 
targeted her. 

As Ersula Ore’s work illustrates for us, this rhetorical maneuvering works by “flipping 
accusations of racism into misinterpretations of intent, construct[ing] a narrative of white 
innocence that allowed ... feign[ed] colorblindness by denying the racist intention of their 
actions.”””?8 Indeed, in A. Cooper and her attorney’s making this about 1) the former employer’s 
motives and 2) birdwatchers versus dog-owners absolves A. Cooper of any racist intention 
because the conflict “wasn’t about race”; or if it were about race, it is because of a narrative the 
employer is legitimizing, gesturing to the cultural power of Floyd’s murder and subsequent 
global protests. Amy Cooper is attempting to redirect the distancing she has been subject to as 
media continually re/surfaces her as a racist white woman; her actions became a rallying point of 
disgust and hatred from digital public actors, and she is hoping to redirect that affective 
attachment. She has, thus far, been unsuccessful, and had further cemented herself as a “Karen.” 

Karen remains an effective discursive disciplinary tool against emboldened white 
women. In an interview nearly a year after Amy Cooper’s actions, actress Juliana Margulies 
appeared on the Kelly Clarkson Show; as typical with talk shows, a segment of the overall 


interview was posted to YouTube with a pithy title. The clip “Julianna Margulies’ Son Told Her 
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Not to Be a ‘Karen’” features the two women discussing embarrassing their children with 
Margulies saying her son’s only pet peeve is when people are rude to other, especially to service 
people. Margulies son’s usage of the term “Karen” introduced her to it, with a warning: “You 
better never be a Karen,” to which Margulies frantically responded, “I’m not, I’m not, I’m 
not.”’°? The entire anecdote was met with Clarkson’s in-person laughter as well as digital 
audience member’s attending the show via Zoom; the handful of comments on the video also 
assent to the advice. This segment encapsulates the affective, disciplinary power of Karen (and 
other) memes: no one wants to be ridiculed or seen as the villain, and Karen is a constant villain. 
The discourse surrounding Karen seeks to ameliorate the performances of violent white 


femininity. 


Conclusion 


This dissertation has situated itself at the intersections of rhetorical studies and media studies to 
explore how contemporary digital public controversies are experienced as and within affective 
atmospheres that animate public goods, public space, and publicity. Specifically, I have attended 
to the negotiations of power within rhetorical action facilitated by various media.’*° The 
dissertation offers critical insight into the conditions of possibility within media infrastructures 
aimed at the extension of the white body by disappearing the Black body. Necropolitical 
surveillance structures are staples within the anti-Black norms of the US nation-state, and the 
arguments of this dissertation provide avenues of continued research into both the machinations 


of these structures as well as counterpublic resistance to them. Further, my approach to the 
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atmospheres of public controversy resists the impulses of rhetorical studies to silo the affective 
facets from the non-affective. Working against such pitfalls, this dissertation attends to the 
sensational means of world- and sensemaking. 

Specifically, Chapter 1 attends to the implementation of surveillance structures 
constituting 911. The history assembled within the chapter illustrates how 911 is a tool of white 
supremacist cultures to disappear the Black body, which is constituted as a threat to the society. 
While this chapter accomplishes the work of articulating the relationship between race and 
infrastructure and infrastructure with culture, much more remains to be studies about anti-Black 
media infrastructures.’*! For instance, how does the anti-Black history of 911 infrastructure 
recontextualize grassroots efforts for community-based alternatives that emphasize social rather 
than emergency services? The origins of 911 in the failure of reporting the Kitty Genovese 
murder also reorients the cultural myths of apathetic bystanders and points scholars to similar 
moments of failure, like the outages surrounding the attack sites of September 11, 2001. 
Likewise, the rural white vigilantism capacitated by 911’s asymmetrical access holds continued 
critical weight in the ongoing rhetorical analyses of lynching. The publicity of murders like 
Ahmaud Arbery also illustrate the implications of digital media to capture and embolden violent 


whiteness. ’4? 
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Chapter 2 turns to Snider’s own capturing of violent whiteness to examine the embodied 
dynamics of public space that embolden white individuals to act with impunity. Utilizing the 
metonymic connections between scenario and scene, this chapter traces the settler affective 
atmospheres that animate Schulte and Snider’s performances of emboldened whiteness at Lake 
Merritt on April 29, 2018. My analysis focuses on how Schulte exemplifies a nuanced version of 
the damsel in distress and how this display of violent whiteness is combatted by Snider’s own 
exemplifying of a race traitor. Just as the chapter iterates, there is a multiplicity within 
performing scenarios both as expected and otherwise. The expected performance conditioned by 
rhetorics of white nationalism and gender that rely upon false articulations of civic belonging and 
property. Schulte’s invocations of law and policy as a means to remove Abrams and Smith from 
the area attempt a feigned raceblind approach that sticks to “the facts” to accomplish racist 
ends.’ This strategy is prevalent throughout examples of white caller crime and violent white 
femininity—Permit Patty worried about the permissibility of selling water just as Schulte 
worried about the permissibility of the charcoal grill. This is especially pressing to performances 
of other systemic forms of racism, such as medical racism emphasizing the “science” or 
environmental racism emphasizing the “facts,” that attempt to factualize and elide their racism. 
Luckily digital publicity has presented new means of speaking back to these actions. 

Relatedly, the grounding of space and place within the larger taxonomy of Native and 
Indigenous People’s understanding of land resists the pitfalls of a Black/White reduction of race 
relations that understands white male supremacy as always already also a settler colonial 
endeavor. This offers fecund ground for rhetorical interrogations of controversy that revolve 


around discourses of “resources,” like the Standing Rock Sioux resistance to the Keystone 
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Pipeline. Digital publics rallied around the Standing Rock Sioux, circulating various artifacts and 
news coverage of the illegal dispossession of the Native Peoples from their lands as well as the 
environmental racism that threatened their water supply. Scholarship, like that within LeiLani 
Nishime and Kim D. Hester Willams’ edited collection Racial Ecologies, links the Standing 
Rock controversy to the Flint Water Crisis in how it illustrates a white obsession with 
accumulation of “resources” at the expense of non-white populations. The public engagement 
surrounding Standing Rock and offer fecund ground for further exploration, especially as it 
circulates through digital publics. 

The publicity surrounding BBQ Becky is notable for the use of memes to perpetuate 
public engagement on the topic, thus constituting a controversy. Chapter 3 illustrates these 
emergent digital controversies that have often gone unnoticed until recently within rhetorical 
studies. I offer the concept of enthymematic citationality to trace the participatory nature of 
meaning-making within contemporary digital publics. As digital public actors are subsumed into 
the atmospheres of the Internet, they must incorporate the pieces of cultural information needed 
to make sense of what they are interacting with; the failure of actors to accomplish this presents 
moments of dissonance with public engagement. The arguments of this chapter lend themselves 
nicely to the popularity of TikTok, which requires users to constantly adapt to new pieces of 
assumed cultural knowledge to continue actively participating within these modes of publicity. 

Much controversy has unfolded while this dissertation materialized: the increased 
discourse around “cancel culture,” the ongoing COVID-19 pandemic, the continued patriarchal 
oppression of (white) women, and the mainstream conversations around anti-Black policing. 
These critical moments in public culture present fecund ground to understand how longstanding 


histories can be ruptured in an impressing way to begin generating substantive renegotiation of 
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various public goods in meaningful ways. The themes of this dissertation set the stage for 
continued investigation into the overlaps of affective rhetorics, public controversy, and media 
that understand the cultural dynamics of worldmaking animated our contemporary everyday 


lives. 
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